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THE CHAMPIONS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


partar hie 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. | 

No one with an insignificant head or 
a poor frail body—no matter how much 
educated—could hope to move the pub- 
lic mind on political subjects as this lady 
has done—is now doing. What is the 
secret of her power? what the object of 
her efforts? In other words, what is the 











impelling motive which causes her to 
agitate the minds of men and women? 
Here is the secret. 

She has a large-sized brain, a fine 
healthy body, and a highly cultivated 
mind. Nature has endowed her with 
unusual originality and comprehension, 
and eminently practical common sense. 
She has, also, much independence, self- 
reliance, perseverance, and executive 
ability; while ambition, sense of power, 
pride of character, benevolence, the de- 
sire to be useful, animate her. Affection, 
economy, constructiveness, and imagina- 
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tion are also prominent qualities. These 
are the organs, faculties, sentiments, and 
conditions by which she is influenced. 

She is her father’s child, inheriting his 
strength of character and personal pecu- 
liarities. Her face is comely, though her 
features are strongly marked. If not 
weak and effeminate, neither are they 
coarse nor unimpressive. Her tempera- 
ment is favorable for the production of 
vitality, and she enjoys heartily all the 
good things of life. She is youthful, jo- 
vial, and almost rollicking in the exuber- 
ance of her nature. Thoroughly honest, 
eminently kind, charitable, and profound- 
ly religious, she is entirely above the 
reach of ridicule, and superior to com- 
mon critics. In short, she is a high-toned, 
broad-minded, and every way superior 
human being. If not fully honored in 
her day and generation, it is simply be- 
cause she lives in advance of smaller 
minds, and is not by them appreciated. 
To her revilers it is enough to say, “ Evil 
be to him who evil thinks.” 

Here are the facts of this lady’s birth, 
life, and doings. We predict for her 
efiorts a higher degree of success for the 
emancipation of her sex than has yet 
been secured. 


EvizaBpeta Capy STANTON was born at 
Johnstown, New York, November 12th, 1816. 
Judge Daniel Cady, her father, was a lawyer 
of superior intellectual capacity and influence, 
and permitted her to spend much of her girl- 
hood’s leisure in his office, where she gathered 
no little information on the subject of the rights 
of women as recognized by the laws then in 
force. What she heard in the discussions 
which frequently took place .between her 
father and women who came to consult him, 
planted the germ which developed and grew 
to a vigorous tree in her after-life. 
early experiences she says: 


“We lived in a Scotch neighborhood, where | 


many of the men still retained the old feudal 
ideas of women and property. Thus, at a 
man’s death his property would descend to 
his eldest son, and the mother would be left 
with nothing in her own right. It was not 
unusual, therefore, for the mother, who had 
probably brought all the property into the 
family, to be made an unhappy dependent on 
the bounty of a dissipated son. The tears and 
complaints of these women, who came to my 
futher for legal advice, touched my heart; and 
I would often childishly inquire into all the 
particulars of their sorrow, and would appeal 
to my father for some prompt remedy. On 
one occasion he took down a law-book, and 
tried to show me that something called ‘ the 
laws’ prevented him from putting a stop to 
these cruel and unjust things. In this way 
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my head was filled with great anger against 
those cruel and atrocious laws. After which 
the students in the office, to amuse themselves 
by exciting my feelings, would always tell me 
of any unjust laws which they found during 
their studies. My mind was thus so aroused 
against the barbarism of the laws thus pointed 
out, that I one day marked them with a pen- 
cil, and decided to take a pair of scissors and 
cut them out of the book,—supposing that my 
father and his library were the beginning and 
end of the law! I thought that if I could 
only destroy those laws, those poor women 
would have no further trouble. But when the 
students informed my father of my proposed 
mutilation of his volumes, he explained to me 
how fruitless my childish vengeance would 
have been, and taught the that bad laws were 
to be abolished in quite a different way. As 
soon as I fairly understood how the thing 
could be accomplished, I vowed that, when I 
became old enough, I would have such abom- 
inable laws changed. And I have kept my 
vow.” 


The laws of New York, and also of many 


other States, are to-day as liberal toward wo- 
men as toward men. 

When about ten years of age, her brother, a 
young man of fine promise, the only son among 
six children, died. This loss bowed down her 
father with the most poignant grief, and Eliza- 
beth, appreciative of his deep sorrow, was in- 
spired with a strange ambition. She would 
become, she said, all a boy could be—she 
would study Greek and go to college. And 
straightway she found the means to begin her 
self-appointed task. At school she competed 
with the boys for prizes in the classics, and 
secured one; but, to her great disappointment, 
her triumphs and proficiency in the studies 
which were then thought to be the special 
province of boys, did not assuage her father's 
grief for the loss of his son. She won his ap- 
proval, but “she was ngt a boy.” Her earnest- 
ness of purpose and the encouragement of Dr. 
Hosack, the old Presbyterian clergyman of 
Johnstown, who was ever ready to advise and 
assist her in her studies and sorrows, enabled 
her to triumph over the severe blow her hopes 
had received, and she gave herself up to study 
with renewed zeal. 

She left Johnstown academy one of its best 
scholars, and expected that, like several of 
the young men with whom she had studied, 
and whose superior or peer, intellectually, she 
had shown herself, she would be allowed to 
enter Union College; but usage interposed its 
barrier — she was not a boy, and therefore 
could not enter its portals. She was sent to 
a celebrated “ Young Ladies’ Seminary” at 
Troy, where she says were spent the two 
“ dreariest years of my life.” 

“ The next seven years of her life she spent 
at Johnstown, dividing her time between book- 
delving and horse-taming ; and, having an al- 
most equal relish for each, she conquered the 
books in her father’s library and the horses in 
her father’s stable. In fact, she would some- 
times ride half the day over hill and meadow, 
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like a fox-hunter, and then study law-books 
half the night, like a jurist. When she was 
busy at her embroidery or water-colors, her 
father, who had a poor opinion of such accom- 
plishments, would bring to her the ‘ Revised 
Statutes,’ and say, ‘My daughter, here is a 
book which, if you read it, will give you 
something sensible to say to Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Williams when they next make us a visit.’ 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Williams were legal mag- 
nates, who made Judge Cady’s dinner-table a 
frequent arena for the discussion of nice points 
of law. So Elizabeth, with a fine dctermina- 
tion to make herself the peer of the whole 
table, diligently began and pursued that study 
of the laws of her country which has since 
armed and equipped her, as from an arsenal 
of weapons, for her struggle against all op- 
pressive legislation concerning woman.” 

In 1839 she met, and soon after married, Mr. 
Henry B. Stanton, then a rising young man in 
central New York. Immediately after the mar- 
riage the wedded pair sailed for Europe. Mrs. 
Stanton had been appointed a delegate to the 
“World’s Anti-Slavery Convention” of 1840, 
which was held in London, but she, as well as 
several other noble and gifted women who 
had crossed the Atlantic as accredited Ameri- 
can delegates, were obstinately refused a par- 
ticipation in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion. 

On returning to America Mr. Stanton com- 
menced the practice of law in Boston. Five 
years afterward his delicate health ebliged 
him to seek a residence less exposed to at- 
mospheric changes. He removed to Seneca 
Falls, New York, and there continued his 
professional business. 

In July, 1848, the first “ Woman’s Rights 
Convention” known in history was held at 
Seneca Falls. Mrs. Stanton was the foremost 
agent in bringing it about, and its resolutions 
and declarations were inspired by her brain. 
So: far as can be ascertained, the first public 
demand by women for the “elective fran- 
chise” was made in this assembly, and Mrs. 
Stanton was its enunciator. Besides the prom- 
inent part she has always borne at conven- 
tions for the discussion of woman’s rights, 
Mrs. Stanton has lectured considerably before 
popular audiences, and repeatedly appeared in 
the advocacy of her cause before State legisla- 
tures. She possesses rare powers of language, 
and though seen to the best advantage in a 
conversation which touches on those topics 
which chiefly command her interest, she al- 
ways speaks to an audience with dignity and 
effect. 


Since 1850 Mrs. Stanton and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony have been closely associated in re- 
formatory labors. The Revolution is a weekly 
newspaper, instituted chiefly through their 
earnest endeavors to secure an organ devoted 
to the interests of woman and social reform 
It was started early in 1868, and now seems to 
have acquired some hold on public opinion. 
Mrs. Stanton, in the exercise of her functions 
as journalist, exhibits a remarkable versatility. 
In the language of the editor of the Independ- 
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ent, she, “like a ripe grape, carries a whole 
summer’s sunshine in her blood, fills her mest 
serious articles with fun, frolic, and satire, and 
even in her most humorous escapades shows & 
rare véin of tenderness, pathos, and eloquence.” 

In appearance, Mrs. Stanton is one of our 
most impressive women. Her hair, which is 
quite white, curls attractively about her head, 
while an expression of kindness and ready 
sympathy, mingled with a twinkle of humor, 
ever beams from her countenance. She is of 
the average height, and rather full in habit, 
nature supplying liberally the aliment which 
so vigorous, elastic, and sprightly a brain re- 
quires. Although she has given so much of 
her time to the evolution of the “ woman ques- 
tion,” she has by no means neglected her own 
domestic affairs. Seven children crown her 
home, and weave for her a chaplet of happy 
motherhood. It is declared to be her aim, not 
to make woman less womanly, but to elevate 
her toa position of equal privilege and influ- 
ence in civil life with man. She does not 
believe in woman’s sphere being restricted by 
any bounds, religious or political, but that it is 
capable of being, and should be, by all rights 
human and divine, “ widened into equal great- 
ness with man’s.” 

Her talent, learning, energy, ambition, and 
the irrepressible zeal shown in the cause which 
she has made one of the chief duties of her 
life, constitute her one of the most conspiciious 
characters, and one of the ablest women of the 
day. 


MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

This is an original character. The 
framework or bony structure is ample, 
and the motive and mental tempera 
ments appear to be about equal in prom- 
inence. Both body and brain are fully 
developed, and all the natural forces are 
in vigorous and healthy action. 

Such an organization enjoys life most 
when fully occupied. There is not a lazy 
thought, not an indolent feeling, mani- 
fested here. Action, action, action, is 
the rule of this life, and the world is her 
field. Zeal is a natural gift, a tempera- 
mental condition, and a necessity ; work 
is a real luxury; idleness a punishment. 
She, too, inherits her father’s spirit and 
force of character—a will to dare and to 
do. She never can sing a song of sweet 
content while others sin and suffer. It 
is hers to participate in every useful en- 
terprise having in view the liberation, 
education, and elevation of all.. She is 
no claimant nor defender of exclusive 
privileges. Equal rights of all would be 
the motto of such a nature. 

If this lady differs from others, it is 
only in degree of opinion, taste, senti- 
ment, and capacity. It is not in faculty 
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or in form. She is as complete in or- 
ganization as her sisters, who are less 
brave, courageous, and self-sacrificing. 
Those who know this lady best would 
trust her most. Few will question 
her capacity. Few women grow up in 
counting-houses, or engage in the sharp 
practices so common to men. But this 
lady can plan, manage, and execute much 
more efficiently than half the college- 
educated men of our time. 

Those who look for a passive and sub- 
missive spirit will not find it here; but 
they will find a brave, resolute, vigorous, 
willing worker—one who will defend the 
right against all opposition. There is 
point and emphasis in that face ; and yet 
benevolence is a chief actuating mo- 
tive. Her mission is to lift up, elevate, 
improve, and place the race on a higher 
plane. Nor is she narrow-minded. Her 
efforts are made in behalf of all man- 
kind, rather than for a class. Some will 
say she is over-zealous—is going too far, 
and allthat. Butwe say she will work on 
in her own way just the same for all that. 

Susan B. AntrHony was born at South Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, February 15th, 1820. Her 
father, Daniel Anthony, was a stern Quaker, 
and a cotton manufacturer in good circum- 
stances. She was educated in a small select 
school, in her father’s house, until seventeen 
years old, when she was sent toa boarding- 
school in Philadelphia. On leaving the semin- 
ary, she independently commenced life for her- 
self by teaching school. Thus fifteen years 
were passed in different parts of New York, 
and although-everywhere commended for her 
energy and skill in training the young idea, 
she received but eight dollars a month, while 
men teachers were paid twenty-four. This 
apparent injustice aroused her indignation, and 
led her to entertain with enthusiasm the new 
movement signified by the first “ Woman’s 
Rights Convention.” She early advocated the 
principles of Temperance, as a lecturer. In the 
winter of 1851 she called a State Temperance 
Convention in Albany, which was attended by 
several women. already prominent as public 
speakers and social reformers. In the follow- 
ing May she called a Woman’s Temperance 
Convention at Rochester, which was largely 
attended, and a State Society thereupon formed. 
A delegation of three ladies, which had been 
appointed by this Society to attend the General 
State Convention at Syracuse the same year— 
1852—was denied a hearing, but the undaunted 
women secured a church, and drew a large 
audience to hear their addresses. At this time 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony became inti- 
mately associated. One in sentiment with ref- 
erence to the work they had taken upon them- 
selves to perform, they found in each other 
mutual aid and encouragement. 





In allusion to their early co-operation, Mrs. 
Stanton humorously says : 

“Wherever we saw an annual convention 
of men, quietly meeting year after year, filled 
with brotherly love, we bethought ourselves 
how we could throw a bombshell into their 
midst, in the form of a resolution, to open their 
doors to the sisters outside, who had an equal 
interest with themselves in the subjects under 
consideration. In this way we assailed, in 
turn, the temperance, educational, and church 
conventions, agricultural fairs, and halls of 
legislation. We persecuted the educational 
convention for a whole decade of years, to the 
infinite chagrin of Professors Davies, Buckley, 
and Hazeltine, whose feathers always ruffled 
the moment Miss Anthony, with her staid, 
Quaker face and firm step, walked up the aisle, 
always taking a conspicuous seat, as if to say, 
Gentlemen, here I am again, to demand that 
you recognize as your equals the hundreds of 
women before you,—teachers, who sit in these 
conventions, without a voice or vote in your 
proceedings. With the aid of such chivalrous 
men as Superintendents Randall and Rice, we 
at last triumphed ; women were permitted to 
speak and vote in the conventions, appointed 
on committees, and to make reports on various 
subjects. Miss Anthony herself was invited 
to prepare a report on educating the sexes to- 
gether, which she read to an immense audience 
in Troy, in 1858.” 

Since that time she has spoken frequently in 
public. Her style is rapid, sententious, and 
forcible, evincing much of the Quaker element 
in her organization. 

From 1852 Miss Anthony has been one of 
the leading spirits in the Woman’s Rights 
movement. At all conventions she has been 
one of the chief officers. She has also been 
indefatigable in her efforts to bring about the 
liberal legislation for women for which New 
York is conspicuous among the States. Asan 
evidence of her irrepressible zeal, it is worthy 
of record that during the winter of 1854-5 she 
held fifty-four conventions in different counties 
of this-State, with two petitions in her hands 
—one demanding equal property rights, the 
other the ballot, and obtained ten thousand 
signatures. 

With reference to the character she bears in 
society, there seems to be much difference of 
opinion. Some think her sharp, angular, cross- 
grained, lacking in sentiment and affection, and 
possessed of but one idea—the exaltation of 
her sex. Others, who profess to know her 
more or less intimately, say that her faults are 
chiefly external, and that her real nature is gen- 
erous, sympathetic, and tender. Without the 
restraints and influences of husband, home, and 
family, she has thrown her whole soul into the 
cause of “woman’s rights,” and so developed 
those staunch, forward, and imperious quali- 
ties which impress all who come in contact 
with her. 

Miss Anthony is considerably above the me- 
dium height, apparently slender, but well pro- 
portioned and compactly built. She hasa rather 
large and symmetrical head, a light complex- 
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ion, and blue eyes, and weighs a littie over 150 
pounds. 

Mrs. Stanton says: ‘“‘ What people call cross- 
grained in her is her quickness in seeing the 
right, and her promptness in maintaining 
it, no matter who her opposers may be. An 
anecdote will serve to illustrate the strong 
principle, independence, and self-reliance of 
her character. A lady of superior education, 
the wife and sister of distinguished men, 
was placed in an insane asylum to be quietly 
disposed of, that some domestic difficulties 
might not be made known. After a two 
years’ incarceration she was released; but, 
insisting on separation and the possession 
of her children, she was again threatened, 
when she appealed to Miss Anthony for pro- 
tection. She promptly gave her the neces- 
sary assistance, and found a safe retreat for 
her and her daughter. No threats or persecu- 
tions could move her to reveal the hiding-place 
of her clients. Avnti-slavery friends on all sides 
wrote to her begging her to have nothing to 
do with the matter,—that it would injure the 
reforms she advocated. Leading men in the 
State wrote to her that she was legally liable 
for abducting a child from its father, and that 
she would be arrested some day on the plat- 
form in the midst of a speech. Telegrams and 
letters of threats and persuasion were poured 
on her thick and fast; among others, Mr. Gar- 
rison and Mr. Phillips wrote to her, saying, 
‘Do you not know that you are guilty of a 
violation of law?’ ‘ Yes!’ she replied; ‘ and 
I know when I feed and shelter a panting 
fugitive from slavery I violate law; and yet 
you would uphold me for violating the law in 
one case; why not the other? Is a refined, 
educated, noble woman, flying from the con- 
tamination of an unfaithful husband, less 
worthy of my protection than a black man 
flying from the tyranny of his master?’ Of 
the threats of arrest from the presiding officer 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and an hon- 
orable senator of New York, she had no fears, 
knowing that, in thus doing, they would make 
public exactly what they desired to conceal.” 

In the conduct of the Revolution, whose ex- 
istence is probably more due to Miss Anthony 
than to any one else, the respective parts borne 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony are thus 
commented on by Mr. Tilton: 

“ These celebrated women are of about equal 
ages, but of the most opposite characteristics, 
and illustrate the theory of counterparts in af- 
fection by entertaining for each other a friend- 
ship of extraordinary strength. Mrs. Stanton 
is a fine writer, but poor executant; Miss An- 
thony is no writer at all, but a thorough man- 
ager. Both have large brains and great hearts; 
neither has any selfish ambition for celebrity ; 
but each vies with the other in a noble enthu- 
siasm for the cause to which they are devoting 
their lives. Nevertheless, to describe them 
critically, Dought to say that, opposites though 
they be, each does not so much supplement 
the other’s deficiencies as augment the other’s 
eccentricities. Thus, they often stimulate each 
other’s aggressiveness, and at the same time 
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diminish each other’s discretion. But what- 
ever may be the imprudent utterances of the 
one, or the impolitic methods of the other, the 
animati:ig motives of both, judged by the high- 
est moral standards, are evermore as white as 
the light. The good which they do is by de- 
sign; the harm by accident. These two wo- 
men, sitting together in their parlor, have, for 
the last fifteen years, been diligent forgers of 
all manner of projectiles, from fireworks to 
thunderbolts, and have hurled them, with un- 
expected explosion, into the midst of all man- 
ner of educational, reformatory, and religious 
conventions—sometimes to the pleasant sur- 
prise and half-welcome of the members; more 
often to the bewilderment and prostration of 
numerous victims; and, in a few signal in- 
stances, to the gnashing of angry men’s teeth. 
I know of no two more pertinacious incen- 
diaries in the whole country! Nor will they 
themselves deny the charge. In fact, this noise- 
making twain are the two sticks of a drum for 
keeping up what Daniel Webster called ‘ the 
rub-a-dub-dub of agitation.’” 
en mo 


GROWTH OF SOUL. 


WHEN a beautiful, strong soul rises like sun- 
light, or flashes with the noise of thunder 
upon the world, and the world is forced into a 
consciousness of its presence, how many, gaz- 
ing with astonishment or listening with awe, 
are ready to cry, “ What miracle is this?” 

In crises of nations or of societies, when men 
and women, unmarked in the crowd, with un- 
faltering loyalty to the highest bidding of their 
souls, have stepped fearlessly forth to be lead- 
ers in the cause of right, or martyrs for its sake, 
no wonder the crowd has often thought that 
they were led by some sudden inspiration or 
fanatic zeal. 

But he who studies well the lives of such, 
learning what he can of that silent life within, 
will see that every circumstance in their his- 
tory has seemed to be designed to fit them for 
just such places; and so calm an assurance 
have they of their fitness, that they recognize 
their work as soon as it is ready, and “ feeling 
the responsibility, yet take it without fear.” 

The little child who places in the earth a 
seed, knows nothing of the change it under- 
goes before his eye is gladdened by the opening 
leaf. He can not understand the struggling of 
the life within, the bursting here and there of 
its prison walls, the farther groping in dark- 
ness, the yearning and climbing after the light, 
which it feels must be above, till at last it 
breathes the pure air, and is blessed by the 
glad sunshine. 

As little do the many know of the struggling, 
the breaking of bonds, the groping and yearn- 
ing toward the Infinite of those souls who at 
last in the pure sun-light of truth accept with- 
out fear, as from the hand of God, the work of 
the reformer. 

What blessed toil was theirs, who, years 
ago, in spite of scorn and persecution, with 
conscience for their guide, commenced the 





work of banishing from this land its sorest 
evil; and though the sight was long denied 
their earthly vision, with eyes prophetic they 
saw the grand wedding of might with right, 
which has since been solemnized and sealed by 
precious blood, and to which, on the third day 
of November, a free people shouted a joyous 
“amen.” 

By no sudden spasm does the acorn become 
a beautiful tree, with arms extended, shielding 
the weary traveler from sun and storm; or 
the tiny seed become a perfect flower, blessing 
with its fragrance all who may chance to be 
near it. Nor, when every true soul in the 
land is trembling with anxiety before the 
dreaded and almost certain death of social and 
political purity, it is by no miracle that in 
every such emergency some great earnest soul, 
armed with truth and justice, stands ready to 
strike down the foe. 

The germ of life must be in the acorn and 
the seed, and then, by light and darkness, heat 
and cold, sunshine and storm, will the tree and 
the flower be brought forth. 

The love of right must be in the soul, and 
then by all the discipline of life, by temptation 
and struggle, by joy and sorrow, by success and 
disappointment, will it be fitted for the work 
for which the good Father has designed it. 
The sensitive, shrinking boy, chilled by the 
fear of punishment, yet blushing at the thought 
of concealing a wrong act, was the true promise 
of the moral hero whose burning words will 
never cease to move the hearts of men. 

Beautiful as is the study of that life which 
first dawned upon the wilds of Kentucky and 
went out in martyrdom from the nation’s cap- 
ital, with deeper sympathy would we think of 
it, with tenderer reverence love it, if that 
were possible, could we have entered the in- 
ner temple of that soul and have witnessed the 
processes by which it grew and developed into 
such beauty and strength and power; could 
we have known of the Gethsemanes of agony, 
the strivings to see the right, and the yearnings 
for strength to do it, the discipline which for 
fifty years was molding the leader of the 
nation, the sterner discipline of four years 
more by which the nation’s leader was fitted 
to be its savior too. 

The soul grows from within, gathering 
strength from the exercise which loyalty to 
truth requires of it, and which goes on with no 
loud protestations, but often silently; so when 
a nation in its extremity cries, “What man 
shall lead us?” and God gives answer by plac- 
ing af its head a farmer’s son or a tanner’s son, 
what wonder that the people marvel ? 

But is it not a prophecy that right and truth 
will prevail, that corruption will cease in high 
places, that by the side of the word “ peace” 
will be written, ere long, “ purity ?” 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 
ee 

Lrrrie Srs.—A little hole in a ship sinks 
it; a small breach in a sea-bank carries away 
all before it; a little stab in the heart kills a 
man; and a little sin, as it is often improperly 
called, tends to his final destruction. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA.—No. 3. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





“*Come like shadows—so depart.” 
FARREN THE ACTOR. 

He was a very pleasant, gentlemanly fellow 
in private life, and quite remarkable for courtly 
bearing on the stage; with a talent for other 
business than that upon which his great repu- 
tation was founded. This he proved by a 
pamphlet, in which he undertook to show that 
the madness of Hamlet was real, and not 
counterfeit. Perhaps our friend Hackett, who 
has lately entered upon that investigation, 
may have seen the pamphlet referred to; for 
he was in London about the time when it was 
printed for private distribution. 

Farren’s “ Lord Ogleby,” though not to be 
compared with Pothier’s representation of the 
“ Oi-devant Jeune Homme,’ was a masterpiece 
nevertheless, and far superior to anything else 
of the sort upon the English stage, where he 
appropriated to himself and finally monopolized 
for nearly a generation three or four characters, 
which were never before so played as to be 
worth seeing, and have seldom been attempted 
since. Though an Irishman, he was never 
Irish, either on the stage or off; nor, so far as I 
now remember, did he ever undertake the part 
of an Irishman. But his “ Lord Ogleby” was 
admirable. It seemed as if the part had been 
made for him, and he for the part. Being tall, 
slender, courtly, and effeminate, everything he 
said or did in that character seemed to be just 
what the author intended. And yet, nobody 
who had ever seen Pothier in the original 
would ever think of comparing them, so utterly 
unlike were they, even in their truthfulness. 
Pothier’s representation was that of real life, 
while that of Farren was at the best only stage 
life. The first was truth itself; the last a 
caricature of truth, but so exceedingly clever, 
that you could see the likeness through all the 
extravagance and exaggeration, and would en- 
joy it as if you had been long acquainted with 
his lordship, and understood his ogling and 
simpering, and wouldn’t for the world have 
him throw aside his rouge pot, false teeth, 
perfumed handkerchiefs, and pearl powder. 
Yet Farren was not only a man of talent, but 
of undeniable genius. His was a fine head, 
full of promise to the phrenologist, with an har- 
monious temperament, and most attractive 
manners. : 

GEORGE GROTE THE HISTORIAN. 

When I first knew this remarkable man, he 
was only George Grote the banker ; but one of 
a thousand among bankers, and greatly resem- 
bling, on many accounts, the Liverpool banker, 
Roscoe. Already was he in labor with his 
great History of Greece, though nobody knew 
of it, until just before it appeared in the Library 
of Usefal Knowledge. 

He had, to be sure, edited, under the name of 
Philip Beauchamp, Jeremy Bentham’s “ Anal- 
ysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on 
the Temporal Happiness of Mankind,” which 
appeared in 1822, and, like his wonderfully 
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clever wife, he may have written for the West- 
minster Review, but otherwise, had not been 
distinguished in the literary commonwealth. 
But with his large head, handsome features, 
and broad chest, with a strong, healthy, gener- 
ous temperament—a combination of the bilious 
and nervous, with a dash of the sanguine— 
what he has done since, as a writer and thinker, 
might well have been foretold by the com- 
monest observer—if acquainted with Phre- 
nology. 

His ambition, at first, was to be distinguished 
as a debater; and he might have succeeded 
but for having fallen into bad company, that 
of the Benthamites, John Stuart Mill, the two 
Austins, Sir John Bowring, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Roebuck, and Coulson of 
the Globe, not one of whom, except Bowring 
and Brougham and Romilly, had a spark of 
imagination, or the least possible relish for 
poetry or eloquence, oratory or rhetoric, which, 
for that reason, they affected to undervalue, as 
only different manifestations of what they 
called sentimentalism. Shrewd, unrelenting, 
and clear as crystal in their demonstrations, 
the finest bursts of human eloquence went for 
nothing with the Mills, unless followed by a 
Q. E.D. They are utilitarians, and wholly in- 
capable of understanding, or even seeing what 
lifts people from their feet, when a great original 
idea is propagated by impulses through the 
multitude, as their elbows touch and thrill, and 
they are suddenly carried away by human 
speech and human sympathy, as by a torrent, 
and are oftentimes made to do or say what no 
one of the whole could have been persuaded 
to do or say, if he had been appealed to sepa- 
rately, or argued with, face to face. Language 
with them was but a vehicle of demonstration, 
and ranked with the lower mathematics, the- 
ology, metaphysics, political economy, and the 
severest logic—somewhere between the multi- 
plication table and the differential calculus; in 
short, as one of the exact sciences, instead of 
being the atmosphere of thought, and the con- 
summate evidence of civilization; and all their 
speeches, whether in the utilitarian club-room 
of Queen Square Place, in the great London 
Debating Society, or in the House of Commons, 
were but a kind of protracted or diluted syl- 
logism, without life or fire, embellishment, 
earnestness, or enthusiasm. 

Original, in a certain sense, they often were 
—original in the presentation of their subject 
in its nakedness and truthfulness; but never as 
their great master was, in discovery, conception, 
or arrangement; and their naked truthfulness, 
instead of resembling that of undraped Grecian 
statuary, was that of a petrifaction, frightful in 
proportion to its truth, and paralyzing from its 
very nakedness. 

Hence, they were all, except Grote—all, to a 
man—satisfied with grinding over and repro- 
ducing, or de-odorizing Benthamism; not as 
Dumont did in his “ Morals and Legislation,” 
so as to make the philosopher not only wnder- 
standable, as he began with being in his great 
“ Defence of Usury,” but eminently alluring to 








common readers. Mill, the futher, in his 
capital History of British India, appropriated 
to himself, without acknowledgment, almost 
a volume of Benthamism; ,working it into 
his account of the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Austin, the elder, took as much more, in his 
admirable “ Essays on Jurisprudence.” Hum- 
phreys, in his “ Property Code,” made use of 
Bentham; and Mill, the son, adopted his 
whole system of logic in the lump, his “ Ra- 
tionale of Judicial Evidence,” in five large 
volumes octavo, without change or qualifica- 
tion, and all his opinions touching woman’s 
rights, universal suffrage, the ballot, etc., etc. 

Being unsuccessful, because unfitted for de- 
bate, and of course for public speaking, and 
oratory, Mr. Grote became a student of history, 
and, in 1829, at the suggestion of Lord 
Brougham, published the first outline of his 
admirable “ History of Greece,” in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge; and it is a somewhat 
singular coincidence, that yesterday, while pre- 
paring this little sketch, I met with his name 
in a newspaper, for the first time in thirty 
years, announcing that he had just been elected 
President of a college in the London Uni- 
versity, as the immediate successor of Lord 
Brougham. 

That he then began to overlook some of the 
dry, frosty utilitarian views he cherished at first 
—it may be in search of that poetry which may 
be seen in the swarming constellations, the deep 
blue sky and bluer sea, the generous earth, and 
the sumptuous drapery that shuts in all the 
wonders of earth when day is over—is evident 
from portions of that very history. Others 
may have followed, and been confuted by the 
singing of birds, or the tinting of shells and 
flowers, and the breathing perfume of the 
wilderness, or the blossoming clover, as I have 
no doubt Mr. Mill himself was, after the death 
of his beloved wife, when the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up within him, and he 
appealed to human sympathy for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, by testifying to her charac- 
ter and influence, with what sounded like a 
wail from the nuptial chamber. The icicle 
had melted—the granite had given way before 
a great sorrow, and the utilitarian philosopher 
and metaphysician became a man! 


VARLEY, THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN WATER 
COLORS. 


At the time when this delightful artist stood 
alone, and not only alone, but unapproachable 
in his own department, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Copely Fielding and Prout (in 
architecture), history and portraiture in water 
colors being unattempted up to that time, he 
took it into his head to astonish his brethren, 
by casting horoscopes for amusement; beliey- 
ing with his whole heart, I am very sure, 
though shy of owning up, in judicial astrology. 

His landscapes resembled those of Wilson, 
the English Claude; but the atmosphere and 
water were even clearer and fuller of sunshine, 
and the middle tints and shadows were abso- 
lutely transparent, as one would expect from a 
well-managed water-colored picture. 
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He was of the Saxon type and Saxon build, 
with a capital head, such as a phrenologist 
would gloat over in a lecture-room,—short, 
thick, and broad-chested, with a pleasant 
countenance; warm-hearted, earnest, and full 
of contagious enthusiasm. His tempera- 
ment was a well-proportioned mixture of the 
nervous and sanguine, so that he accomplished 
whatever he undertook, with celerity and ease. 

One day I called upon him with no less than 
three strangers, whom he had never seen 
before, and of whom he knew nothing; and 
yet, in the course of a single hour, he told us 
all of many things in our past lives, which we 
ourselves had almost forgotten, and which our 
most intimate friends knew nothing of, and 
this, too, without any help from Phrenology or 
Physiognomy, so far as I could perceive; 
things which, though startling and true enough 
to amaze each of us in succession, would have 
been absurdly false if they had been predicated 
of any other among the whole four. 

For example—after ascertaining the day of 
our birth, and the very hour in two cases, he 
fastened his eyes upon the youngest of our 
party, Robert M. Sully, and told him that he 
was a great favorite with women, and that 
they always had been, and always would be, 
the plague of his life. Nothing could be truer. 
He is dead now, but, up to the last, he was 
always laboring in the meshes of beautiful 
women, coquetting with them at arm’s length, 
and suffering accordingly. A flirt by nature— 
he was no match for a woman flirt, and was 
oftentimes caught where most confident of 
catching; and more than once, after he had 
baited the trap with his own fingers. 

To me he said, among other things, that I 
had one deadly enemy, an old man, afar off, 
unrelenting, persevering, and indefatigable in 
working out his grudge. I had forgotten all 
this—but no sooner had he mentioned it, than 
all the circumstances, and the man himself, an 
aged Scotchman, passed before me. I had 
failed in business at Baltimore, and this old 
man was a creditor to whom I had been 
recommended by my partner, the late John 
Pierpont, whom he never forgave, and whom 
he persecuted to the death, year after year, 
without advancing a step, and paying his own 
lawyers and all costs. Me he hated with a 
perfect hatred, because I had thought proper 
to tell him one day, after he had arrested Mr. 
Pierpont and threatened to imprison him, that 
he should do no such thing—and that he him- 
self was not beyond the reach of calamity and 
shipwreck; all which turned out to be true, 
within the next following five or six years, 
when the long established and wealthy house 
of G. G. and Sons, for a whole generation 
reckoned among the soundest in our country, 
became in their turn hopelessly bankrupt. 

As coincidences, these and some other con- 
jectures—if conjectures they were—of a similar 
character, were sufficiently remarkable; but 
were they conjectures only? Climates and 
seasons have their distinguishing or determin- 
ing characteristics—races theirs—and they 





who are born at the same season of the year 
may 70ssibly resemble each other in their con- 
stitution and predisposition. A curious illus- 
tration occurs to me here. Soon after Lady 
Morgan's Florence McCarthy appeared, William 
Gwynn, editor of the Baltimore Gazette, told 
me that she had been showing me up in one of 
her characters. On reading the book, I felt 
prodigiously flattered, for in her description of 
Bolivar, the Liberator, I saw, or fancied I saw 
the resemblance referred to; but I Was dread- 
fully mistaken. The character of De Vere, 
intended as we afterward learned for Lord 
Byron—described as a combination of the cox- 
comb and the poet, with perfumed hair, was 
that which my friend thought resembled me! 
But she had managed, without any conceivable 
reason, to mention his birthday—-the twenty- 
fifth of August—which happened oddly enough 
to be mine; from which I inferred that peo- 
ple born on the same day, within certain 
parallels of latitude may—possibly—so resem- 
ble one another, that certain predispositions 
may be predicated of them with safety, and 
conjectures be founded upon bodily tempera- 
ment. Still, this would not account for the 
guess-work of Mr. Varley about the old man. 
Let me add, that all the persons I have met, 
and become acquainted with, who were born 
on the twenty-fifth day of August, bear a 
certain general resemblance to each other in 
disposition and temperament. Of course, her 
ladyship must have known somebody born on 
that day and so characterized—or why mention 
the birthday at all? Why lug it in, as she did, 
by the head and shoulders? As our horoscopes 
were not formally cast—these conjectures were, 
at the worst, only speculations, suggested by 
the position of the planets—according to the 
astrological theories; but are they not worth 
investigating? May there not be something 
in them, after all? 
HUGHES THE SCULPTOR. 

This eminent artist, generally known here, 
through a strange misapprehension, as “ Ball” 
Hughes, was a man of great originality and 
fine genius; but wayward, whimsical, and 
capricious. When I first knew him, he was 
modeling small figures of men and animals, 
and grouping them, as they never had been 
grouped before, since the days of Benvenuto 
Cellini, for Rundell and Bridges, the great 
London goldsmiths. I believe I had some 
influence in persuading him into modeling 
from life. He began, if I do not mistake, with 
a head of Jeremy Bentham, and I stood at his 
elbow, hour after hour, and day after day, 
while he was working out the magnificent 
problem, which he cast aside without finishing, 
just when it began to be the philosopher him- 
self. Not long after this, he came to this 
country and brought forth—in plaster—his 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow,” a charming 
affair, full of archness and truth and old- 
fashioned humor—but somehow or other, none 
of these earlier conceptions of his ever appeared 
in marble, and therefore like Thom’s “ Tam 
O'Shanter,” in freestone, will be sure to crumble 
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and pass away, before another generation are 
permitted to see them. ’ 
With a bilious nervous temperament, a fine, 
spirited head, large Ideality, a graceful bearing 
and a generous loving nature; with remark- 
able power of adoption, and adaptation, and 
uncommon talents, Mr. Hughes might have 
been almost anything he chose, though I have 
always been sorry that he gave up altogether 
modeling for the goldsmiths; for in that 
narrow field of art, he was unmatched, and un- 
matchable. And here I am reminded of 
Powers, the sculptor, with whom I had a 
somewhat similar experience, but of whom I 
shall speak in my next paper. 
oo Se oo 


PELTIER, THE FRENCH PHILOSO- 
PHER, A PHRENOLOGIST. 


PELTIER was distinguished during all his 
public career for his patience and success in 
scientific discovery. The transactions of the 
learned societies of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland for a period of twenty years were 
continually publishing papers from his pen 
establishing some new fact or law in electricity, 
meteorology, or micrography. The Smith- 
sonian Report for 1867 contains full statements 
of his observations and life written by his son, 
from which we make the following extract: 

“ At the time (1826) that Peltier was study- 
ing the formation of ideas with such care, Dr. 
Gail had opened his public course in Paris, in 
which he expounded his theory of the develop- 
ment of the brain and the localization of the 
faculties. Peltier perceiving in an instant of 
what immense advantage such knowledge 
would be to him, studied with assiduity the 
lessons of Dr. Gall, and became, and to the close 
of life remained, his zealous partisan. Not 
that he thought the localization of faculties as 
maintained by Dr. Gall incontrovertible; he 
had not implicit faith in his bumps (to speak 
after the usual manner); but he did believe 
sincerely and with reason in the fundamental 
principle of Gall’s doctrine; that is, in the 
relation which exists between the mental and 
moral nature on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of certain parts of the encephalon on the 
other. 

“The confidence he had in the principle of 
this doctrine, however, did not prevent him 
from pointing out a few errors of detail. He 
made several objections to Gall himself on his 
cranioscopy ; one, among others, having refer- 
ence to the organ of perfectibility, and another 
to comparative sagacity. On this subject he 
wrote as follows: ‘I have never been able to 
understand how there could be an organ of 
perfectibility unless it should be made the 
center of all the intellectual organs, which 
would be an entire subversion of all your scien- 
tific principles. Mathematics, music, meta- 
physics, having each its particular organ, per- 
fectibility can not be a separate universal 
quality ; it can only be a greater development 
of a particular organ. Neither have I been 
able to comprehend the organ of comparative 
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sagacity. All judgment is the result of a com- 
parison; the mathematician compares: and 
judges; so also the painter, the mechanic. 
Our knowledge does not come but by compar- 
ing and judging. The organ of comparative 
sagacity, then, is one that encroaches upon the 
others, and that is directly opposed to your 
theory of the localization of the faculties.’ The 
reply of Gall to these objections was far from 
being satisfactory. 

“The study of Gall’s theory had made 
Peltier feel the necessity of studying the 
anatomy of the brain. * * * The gross 
dissection of the brain and nerves showing him 
almost nothing of their inmost structure, 
Peltier endeavored to study them with mag- 
nifying instruments. Thus was Peltier led to 
apply himself to microscopy.” 

Peltier was interred at Pére la Chaise, in 
1845, with great pomp, his funeral being at- 
tended by a large concourse of savants, and 
Milne-Edwards and others delivered eulogies 
on the occasion. Prof. Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian, says of him: “He possessed in an 
eminent degree the mental characteristics 
necessary for a successful scientific discoverer ; 
an imagination always active in suggesting 
hypotheses for the explanation of the phenom- 
ena under investigation, and a logical faculty 
never at fault in deducing consequences from 
the suggestions best calculated to bring them 
to the test of experience; and finally, a moral 
constitution which sought only the discovery 
of truth, and could alone be satisfied with its 
attainment.” 
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SIR HUMPHREY DAVY’S EXPHRI- 
MENTS WITH GAS. 


Tue dangers which enthusiastic men of 
science will voluntarily undergo for the sake 
of testing new principles have never been more 
strikingly exemplified than in the history of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s early experiments on 
the effect of nitrous oxide, popularly known as 
“laughing gas.” Davy began his chemical 
studies in March, 1798, when a youth of eight- 
een, and only two years later appeared his 
Researches, which immediately gave him high 
rank, not as a mere chemist, but as an original 
discoverer. Herein, for the first time, the 
properties of nitrous oxide and the wonderful 
effects of that gas in respiration were disclosed 
to the astonishment of the public. Hitherto it 
had been regarded among natural philosophers 
with a sort of vague horror, and from its deadly 
effects upon small animals it was suspected 
that it was the very principle of the plague 
itself, that terrible visitation which, from time 
to time, swept over Europe. Nothing daunted 
by this, the young philosopher boldly resolved 
to try its effects upon his own system. He 
could not have been ignorant of the terrors of 
Spallanzani’s experiments upon the gastric 
juice, and only a short time before the brave 
Peltier, the French cheraist, had lost his life 
in the attempt to breathe another kind of poi- 
somous gas. But the boy philosopher thought 





it necessary to compare the effects of nitrous 
oxide with those of common stimulants, and 
he was resolved to pluck knowledge out of this 
dangerous trial. With this view, he shut him- 
self up, and first submitted himself to intoxica- 
tion so extreme as to produce distressing and 
even alarming symptoms. To ascertain the 
effects of an atmosphere containing large quan- 
tities of the same gas, he inclosed himself in a 
box, and at three successive intervals, for an 
hour and a quarter (during which time he re- 
mained in the box), had sixty quarts of the gas 
thrown in, finally constituting a large propor- 
tion of the air which he was breathing. When 
the last twenty quarts were thrown in, his 
emotions became similar to those produced by 
a moderate dose of the pure gas; but, not satis- 
fied with this, immediately after coming out 
of his cage, he began to breathe in twenty 
quarts of nitrous oxide, probably the most 
effectual trial ever made of this wonderful 
agent. 

“A thrilling” (he observes, in his own 
account of this audacious experiment), “ ex- 
tending from the chest to the extremities, was 
almost immediately produced. I felt a sense 
of tangible extension highly pleasurable’ in 
every limb; my visible impressions were 
dazzling and apparently magnified; I heard 
distinctly every sound in the room, and was 
perfectly aware of my situation. By degrees, 
as the pleasurable sensations increased, I lost 
all connection with external things; trains of 
vivid, visible images rapidly passed through 
my mind, and were connected with words in 
such a manner as to produce perceptions per- 
fectly novel. I existed in a world of newly 
connected and newly modified ideas. I theo- 
rized; I imagined that I made discoveries. 
When I was awakened from this semi-delirious 
trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag 
from my mouth, indignation and pride were 
the first feelings produced by the sight of the 
persons about me. My emotions were enthusi- 
astic and sublime, and for a minute I walked 
round the room perfectly regardless of what 
was said to me. As I recovered my former 
state of mind I felt an inclination to communi- 
cate the discoveries I had made during the 
experiment. I endeavored to recall the ideas; 
they were feeble and indistinct. One collection 
of terms, however, presented itself, and with 
the most intense belief and prophetic manner 
I exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, ‘ Nothing exists 
but thoughts!—the universe is composed of 
impressions, ideas, and pains!” 

The impunity with which Davy had passed 
through these -wonderful trials emboldened 
him to attempt the breathing of the deadly 
fumes from charcoal. His first attempt was 
made upon four quarts of carbureted hydrogen 
gas, of which he made three inspirations. 
“The first inspiration,” he tells us, “ produced 
a sort of numbness and loss of feeling in the 
chest and about the pectoral muscles. After 
the second inspiration I lost all power of per- 
ceiving external things, and had no distinct 
sensation except a terrible oppression on the 
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chest. During the third inspiration this feel- 
ing disappeared ; I seemed sinking into anni- 
hilation, and had just power enough to drop 
the mouthpiece from my unclosed lips. A short 
interval must have passed, during which I 
respired common air before the objects about 
me were distinguishable.” On _ recollecting 
himself, he faintly articulated, “I do not think 
I shall die.” Putting one finger on his wrist, 
he found his pulse threadlike, and beating 
with excessive quickness. Extreme giddiness, 
loss of memory, and numbness succeeded, with 
excruciating pains in the forehead and between 
the eyes, and transient pains in the chest and 
extremities. 

“His means, of course,” his brother, Dr. 
Davy says, “ were very limited; not more ex- 
tensive than those with which Priestly and 
Scheele began their labors in the same fruitful 
field. His apparatus consisted chiefly of phials, 
wine-glasses, teacups, tobacco-pipes, and 
earthen crucibles, and his materials were 
generally the mineral acids and the alkalies, 
and some other articles which are in common 
use in medicine.” He began his experimental 
trials in his bedroom, in a friend’s house, in 
which he was a favorite inmate. Here there 
was no fire, and when he required it he was 
obliged to come down to the kitchen with his 
crucible. His biographer, Dr. Paris, states 
that Davy was indebted to the accident of a 
wreck on the coast for a case of surgical instru- 
ments. This included a clumsy clyster ap- 
paratus, which he turned into an air-pump. 


The sacred vessels and professional instruments 
of the surgery were, without the least hesita- 
tion, put into requisition for any chemical 
experiments. 
t can hardly be doubted that Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s constitution, which was so vigorous in 
outh, withered and decayed long before he 
had reached old age, from the effects of injuries 
sustained in these early experiments. He died 
in 1829, at Geneva, of an attack of apoplexy, 
but his end was singularly peaceful. hen 
his brother, Dr. Davy, entered the room, Sir 
Humphrey said, “I am dying,” or words to 
that effect. ‘“ When it is all over, I desire that 
no disturbance of any kind be made in the 
house. Lock the door, and let every one retire 
quietly to his apartment.” The mortal remains 
of the at philosopher and discoverer were 
honored with a public funeral, and deposited 
in the cemetery without the walls of Geneva. 
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ABSINTHE.—The drink called “absinthe,” 
which is used extensively in France, and to 
some extent in New York city, owes its pecu- 
liar intoxicating properties to the essential 
principle contained in absinthium (or worm- 
wood), from which it takes itsname. A French 
physician, who has been studying the different 


alcoholic drinks served to thirsty people, says : 
“ Absinthe is a by distilling sprigs of 
wormwood, angelica root, etc. This mixture 
appears simple. The reader has heard of prus- 
sic acid, which instantly kills any animal touch- 
ed by it? Pour six drops of prussic acid into a 
quart of water; take another basin and pour 
six drops of absinthe into a quart of water. 
Throw into both basins some live fishes. 
Those thrown into the basin with absinthe will 
die four times sooner than those thrown into 
the basin containing prussic acid.” 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Whe worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 





FRIEND, GO UP HIGHER! 


BY REV. H. C. FARRAR, A.B. 


WE take this language as Christ’s exhorta- 
tion to man. Not as a general exhortation do 
we take it, but one both particular and person- 
al; one full of meaning, and fruitful in richest 
suggestions. We are not at liberty to pass it 
by ; it is too personal for this, and too fraught 
with interests commensurate with beings’ des- 
tiny and beings’ value. It is Christ’s exhorta- 
tion to “go higher” in thought, and feeling, 
and purpose, and desire, and life—to become 
better, and nobler, and greater, and more 
spiritual. It is an exhortation to man only. 
The brute creation are perfect in their instincts. 
They need no teacher, nor could a teacher 
teach them. The bird will build its nest, and 
the beaver will construct its dam, all so per- 
fectly as to surpass the ingenuity of man. 

Devils are beyond the reach of improvement. 
From bad to worse is their inevitable and 
eternal fate. To angels it can have no perti- 
nence; for they have always been high— 
higher—highest up in the scale of Divine ap- 
proval. They are the sons of loving and per- 
petual obedience. 

But men feels its pertinency. It touches 
upon his experience at all possible points. Is 
not the feeling rife in every human heart, “I 
ought to go higher—live better?” This, in 
substance, is the reiterated confession of every 
true man—nay, of every man, be he true or 
false to his convictions. Our exhortations to 
others are but confessions of our own needs. 
Our dissatisfactions with self are but the crav- 
ings of soul for the better and nobler which we 
conceive possible. 

Man’s position is too low! He holds posi- 
tions unbecoming a creature of so much worth 
and dignity. 

Has not God created him a little lower than 
the angels? crowned him with glory, and put 
all things subject to his thought and power? 
The greatest uninspired poet, contemplating 
the grandeur and worth of man, broke forth 
into this rapture: “ What a piece of work is 
man! Hownoble in reason! How infinite in 
faculty! In form how admirable! In action, 
how like an angel! In apprehension, how 
like a God!” 

Another poet has sung with like enthusiasm: 

* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to Detty. 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute, 
An heir of glory! A frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! Insect infinite! 
Aworm! A God!" 

Man so noble, so grand in his creation and 
endowment, so capable of that which is great 
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and good and glorious; alas! what a wreck, 
as we Ilcok upon him in the aggregate. He is 
the sport of powers that are capricious. He is 
swayed by forces he ought to master. He is 
the object of contempt, when he ought to com- 
mand highest respect. This all comes from 
being too low down in the scale of his man- 
hood. 

Christ's exhortation is, “go higher!” How 
appropriate! How suggestive! What vast 
personal need of going higher in thought, in 
purpose, in faith, in life! There comes home 
to eyery man, at times, the honest question, 
“How can I become better—what method 


| shall I pursue to be what God would have me?” 


Such questionings are highly important. He 
who ignores such, breaks down the middle 
wall of partition between himself andendless 
misery. 

The very endeavor to rise higher implies 
decision. This is the first step in the upward 
path of human life. We must decide to do 
and to be, before we can really begin. De- 
cision implies forethought; the ground has 
been thoroughly overlooked, plans studied and 
carefully thought out, probabilities of success 
or failure contemplated. The difficulties are 
squarely faced. The foes numbered and their 
strength estimated. But soul-necessities are 
urgent, and resolutions for higher types of life 
are formed,—resolutions to form the strongest 
and purest alliances for safety and happiness. 

Following close upon decision is perseverance 
—rather, it grows out of it; grows out of it as 
the effect grows out of its cause. Decision and 
perseverance are miracle workers. They work 
more miracles for man than Omnipotence. 
Here is the realm of man’s moral power. To 
rise higher you must resolve upon it, and then 
go forth and live your resolution, evermore re- 
lying upon the given grace of the All-Father. 

The higher you go, the richer and truer are 
the enjoyments of being. Moral blessings are 
worth infinitely more than they cost. Every 
earnest struggle given, every sacrifice made, 
every success achieved over temptation, is but 
a stepping-stone in man’s onward career to 
virtue and glory. We can not pay too high a 
price for moral and spiritual blessings. 

“Friend, go up higher!” For the nearer we 
get to the Master, the safer from the charm and 
ruin of error. He is the Truth! The safer we 
are also from the tyranny of habit. Had Peter 
been in the same room with Jesus, he would 
never have denied Him. Nearer the Master, 
the safer from the consequences of sin. Men 
look at God too much in perspective. They 
think of Him as at an infinite distance, throned 
in the third heaven. God, a great way off, ex- 
cites only awe and admiration; God, near at 
hand, and the crisis of worship is upon me. 
Tis then my soul loves and adores! 

The higher man goes in the scale of his 
manhood, the more thoroughly he respects him- 
self. There is many a man who knows noth- 
ing of self-respect. He has so long been un- 
true to himself, untrue to his convictions, un- 
true to his privileges and surroundings—that 
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his self-respect has completely ebbed out, and 
left naught but the refuse matter of degenerat- 
ed being. Such a man is to be pitied; yet the 
fault is his own. He has been his own auc- 
tioneer, selling out his manhood element to the 
highest bidder. All his graces and excellences, 
as so much moral stock, he has put‘up on sale, 
as men put up horses, and wagons, and other 
marketable commodities. 

Self-respect lost! No man so wretched, and 
mean, and despicable, in his own eyes, as him- 
self. Nor is this an imaginary picture. The 
profane man may think less of himself every 
time he curses the good God. The dishonest 
man, the Sabbath-breaker, the gambler, and the 
debauchee, have similar feelings, if conscience 
be not already seared. Would you regain 
your self-respect? heed, then, the exhortation 
of Christ, and go up higher! 

Stay not longer in the low, damp valley of 
worldliness and sensuality, thick with the fog 
of vicious desires, but escape to the mountain. 
Climb higher up this mount of vision as for 
your very life, and from its heights take out- 
look upon man, life’s vanities, and life’s brevity ; 
and then at God, and the spiritual realities of 
oncoming eternity, and say, ought you not to 
live better, act nobler, rise higher in thought, 
and sympathy, and purpose, and spirit, and 
life ? 

FRIEND, GO UP HIGHER ! 


-— 
—_ 


SAMUEL ADJAI CROWTHER, D.D., 


BISHOP OF THE NIGER, 





Tue possibilities of mental develop- 
ment, even among those races of the 
great human family which are considered 
low in the scale of cerebral organization, 
have been from time to time strikingly 
exhibited. No race more frequently and 
more strikingly than the negro has dis- 
played these possibilities, notwithstand- 
ing his dusky skin, and those influences 
both associational and climatic, which 
are claimed by our best ethnologists to 
be antagonistic to pure intellectual ac- 
tivity. The subject that we have before 
us, and who has awakened these and 
similar reflections is, as can be plainly 
seen in the engraving, a veritable African, 
His towering head indicates the direction 
of his chief leanings. The moral and 
religious elements of his character are 
immensely developed. The propensities, 
judging from the general narrowness 
between the ears, are not strong. He is 
ambitious, however, and enthusiastic; 
hence he may exhibit much activity and 
progressiveness in the sphere for which 
organization has adapted him. He 
should also display a warm and ready 
sympathy, and much forbearance and 
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meekness. His emotions and ardor of 
feeling are awakened chiefly by impres- 
sions made on his moral and religious 
faculties, and their ready expression in 
language is afforded by a 
fluent tongue. He has no 
policy, no shrewdness, to re- 
strain an unusually facile or- 
gan of Language, but is as 
frank and transparent as the 
limpid waters of his native 
Niger. Altogether, he has 
chosen his right sphere, or, 
rather, he is in it by virtue of 
irresistible instinctive prompt- 
ings. In him the possibilities 
of development from a low 
order of racial existence to 
a really dignified position 
among men of culture and 
eminence, are exemplified. 
The University of Oxford saw 
in him a suitable subject for 
special honor, and hence his 
title of Doctor of Divinity, 
which constitutes him the 
peer of the most elevated 
churchmen. Let our biogra- 
phy furnish the details of his 
origin and advancement; and SSS 
may our readers gather there- 
from a just impression as to 
whether or not the negro is 
not “a man and a brother.” 
The Rev. Samuet Apgar Crow- 
THER, D.D., English Episcopal 
Bishop of the Niger, is an excellent 
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path of true piety and trusting Christian sim- 
plicity. “Let the Church of Christ buckle on 
her harness,” he says, “for this is the time ef 
her action. * * * If the Lord give the word, 
great shall be the company of preachers. Let 


_— 
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PORTRAIT OF BISHOP CROWTHER. 


fixed habitations; they cultivate the soil, have 
herds of domestic animals, and show as much 
foresight as most other people in providing for 
their future wants. Morally, selfishness has 
fullsway. The principles of justice, the rights 
of individuals, the rules of de- 

cency, the voice of humanity, the 

ties of kindred and friendship are 

trampled under foot. Theft, false- 

hood, fraud, deceit, duplicity, in- 

justice, and oppression are favor- 

ite agents and constant compan- 

ions. Intemperance, licentious- 

ness, gluttony, and debauchery 

furnish the aliment upon which it 

feeds. It is almost impossible to 

say what vice is pre-eminent 

among these degraded natives. 

Falsehood is universal. No man 

speaks the truth who can find a 

motive for telling a lie. Theft, 

fraud, and intemperance are con- 

sidered as praiseworthy acts. 

Chastity is an idea for which they 

have no word in their language, 

and of which they can scarcely 

form a conception. Envy, jeal- 

ousy, and revenge enthrone them- 

selves in every heart, and wield 

their triple scepter with uncon- 

trolled power. Hence, there can 

be no confidence between man and 

man, no sympathy of interests— 

in fact, no such thing as society. 

As might be expected, in such a 

state, their intellectual faculties 

are obtuse and circumscribed al- 

© most beyond conception. Beyond 

a few local associations, the ideas 

of the most intelligent native on 

the coast of Africa are not one 

particle above the speculations of 

a European child of two or three 

years of age. And over such 





illustration of the power of religion 


and education as a motive in human develop- | 


ment. Fifty years ago he might have stood 
among a group of the wild “ Abbeokutans,” 
and presented an appearance but little above 
the average native. To-day he holds a very 
high and honored position among the world’s 
missionary workers, while the gfeat body of 
those from whom he sprang still remain in 
savage ignorance and superstition. As Bishop 
of the Niger, he has exerted an immense influ- 
ence among the native tribes, wherever his 
voice has been heard; and rude kings and 
chieftains, who would heretofore acknowledge 
no power but their own self-will, have been 
won over by this once-ransomed slave. His 
energy, ability, and extraordinary religious 
endowments have produced wonderful effects 
upon the natives of his diocese; and he is fast 
bringing it from a barbarous and degraded 
state into one of comparative enlightenment 
and civilization. And this he has accomplish- 
ed, not by his intellect alone, but by following 
the guidance of his high religious nature. His 
great model has been Christ, the Savior; and 
he has ever striven to reach Him through the 
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us watch the leadings of His providence, and 
be on the alert when He beckons us to move 
forward.” He has felt in his inward nature, 
and obeyed, the influence of that divine beck- 
oning for the past forty years, and the work 
that he has accomplished is indeed truly great ; 
and not the least is his own rising, through his 
religious ambition, from slave life to nearly the 
highest ecclesiastical honor that could be con- 
ferred upon him. 

Samuel Adjai Crowther was born in the 
year 1810, in the town of Oshogun, in the 
Yoruba country, on the western coast of Africa. 
His parents, like the rest of their tribe, were 
poor, ignorant, and degraded. It will be 
interesting, perhaps, to trace out, as nearly as 
we possibly can, the condition of these Africans 
as they were found shortly after Bishop Crow- 
ther’s birth. In Newcombe’s Cyclopedia of 
Missions we find them, in connection with the 
other tribes of the western coast of Africa, thus 
described :*“ In social condition, though greatly 
debased by their heathenism, the inhabitants 
of western Africa are not to be ranked among 
the lowest of the human race. They have 





minds superstition reigns with 
absolute sway.” 

This picture is not at all overdrawn, when 
applied especially to the natives of the Yoruba 
country, about the time of which we speak, as 
subsequent events would justify. 

When Adjai was about eleven years old, the 
Yoruba country had become quite tuickly 
studded with native towns, where the people 
engaged in traffic, and all the different tribes 
acknowledged a sort of allegiance to one king, 
and formed one of the most powerful commu- 
nities on the western coast. At that time, 
however, » war broke out between the various 
sections, arising from a dispute, between cer- 
tain tribes, about a cowry’s worth of pepper. 
The consequence was, that the whole country, 
which had always been described as carefully 
cultivated, was reduced to a barren wilder- 
ness; the people became brutal and ferocious, 
from constant war, revengeful and  blood- 
thirsty, and ready to barter their captives for 
gold. The village in which Adjai and his 
parents resided had been burnt to the ground ; 
his father killed in a general male massacre, 
and he himself, with his mother and sisters, 
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were carried off as slaves by a hostile tribe; 
and after passing through the hands of several 
different masters, he was separated from his 
kindred and sold as a slave to the Portuguese. 
Like all captive slaves, he was treated inhu- 
manly. Buried in the stifling hold of a slaver, 
with hundreds of others, he shared the iron 
fetter which was fastened upon the necks of all. 
The boy captives of course suffered very severe- 
ly under this practice; for an iron chain was 
passed through the fetters of men and boys 
alike, and every move of the chain bruised the 
necks of the weaker ones. During the night 
the poor boys would be almost choked, as the 
others would attempt to draw the chain closer 
to themselves, in order thus to gain comfort. At 
times, some would quarrel and fight, and then 
the whole party suffered without distinction ; 
for every move of the long chain was felt by 
all. One day the slaver was pursued and captur- 
ed by an English cruiser, when the poor blacks 
were liberated, and landed at Sierra Leone. 


Here the liberated slave-boys were sent to 
the Mission School at Freetown, and here it 
was that young Adjai exhibited his remarka- 
ble love of learning. The boys were only given 
two hours of schooling each day, but Adjai con- 
trived to outstrip his companions. One day 
he went to the city of Bathurst, where he ob- 
tained a half-penny from one of his country- 
men, and this he invested in a card that had 
on it the English alphabet, both large and small 
letters. He then got one of his companions to 
teach him the letters, and in three days he had 
mastered them. Six months afterward he could 
read the New Testament, when he was made 
a monitor in the school and appointed to a 
class of his own. In 1825 he was first brought 
under the influence of religion and baptized, 
taking the surname of Samuel Crowther, from 
a well-known English divine. He felt a desire 
to prepare himself for mission work, and went 
to London for that purpose, but did not suc- 
ceed, and so returned to Sierra Leone. He 
then became a student at Fowrah Bay College, 
where he made rapid advance in all branches 
of knowledge. In 1829 he married a native 
Christian, and was appointed master of a school 
in Regent’s Town, where he also labored in 
connection with the Church Missionary Society 
of England. In 1841 the famous English Ni- 
ger Expedition was projected, and he was ap- 
pointed the interpreter to accompany it. He 
returned in safety, but he had acquired during 
his tour a very strong desire to preach to the 
nations of the interior. He then went again to 
England, and obtained admission into the Mis- 
sionary College at Islington, intending to pre- 
pare himself for the work, and was there or- 
dained to the ministry by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. At Sierra Leone, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1843, he preached in English in the Mis- 
sion Church of Freetown, and at once awak- 
ened a great interest. On the 9th of January 
following, he established a service at the same 
place, in the Yoruba, his native language, 
where the novelty of the undertaking brought 
together a large number of people. 
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He remained at Sierra Leone for some time, 
and translated St. Luke’s Gospel, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans, 
into the Yoruba language. Then, in 1846, 
after having established a mission at Badagry, 
he went to Abbeokuta, which he reached after 
a painful and most difficult journey through the 
thick jungles. He was warmly welcomed by 
both chiefs and people, and his mission there 
soon became a very prosperous one. Here he 
found his mother and his sisters, from whom 
he had been separated when but a boy. The 
ferocious wars of 1817 had driven nearly every 
tribe from its former home, so that for a time 
they were wanderers, until, from the fragments 
of one hundred and forty-five towns, Abbeo- 
kuta was founded. The fugitives from the 
desolated towns had finally gathered to this 
spot, then a wilderness, settling themselves un- 
der the shadow of a great rock, called Olumo; 
soon the forests around were cleared, and in 
1829, having become fixed, they chose Sodeke 
as their ruler, and called their town, from its 
situation, “ Abbe,” wnder, and “ Okuta,” a rock. 
Thus it was that Adjai and his mother and sis- 
ters met, for the latter had fled with the fugi- 
tives, and now returned. He afterward baptiz- 
ed his aged mother, calling her Hannah, be- 
cause his name was Samuel. 


In 1854 Mr. Crowther again ascended the 
Niger, with an expedition dispatched by an En- 
glish gentleman, which reached a point about 
250 miles above the former one. In all the towns 
visited he preached to the natives. In 1857 the 
English Government decided to send still an- 
other expedition, and Mr. Crowther was ap- 
pointed to accompany it; and he, with others, 
established missions along the river’s bank. It 
was always his idea that native missionaries 
are the only ones, that can effect real good 
there. “God,” said he, “has provided instru- 
ments to begin the work in the liberated Afri- 
cans of Sierra Leone, who are the natives of 
the banks of this river.” How well this agrees 
with the opinions of Dr. Rolfs, the celebrated 

yerman African traveler, who says that he has 
seen native ministers in the interior of Africa 
whose preaching would not disgrace a Euro- 
pean church, and whose hearers showed a de- 
gree of respect and veneration seldom exceeded 
even in civilized churches. Subsequently he 
was engaged for some years in visiting the dif- 
ferent stations, and in attempting to found new 
missions. He showed remarkable skill in deal- 
ing with the chiefs whom he met, and gener- 
ally won them over to his cause. He was also 
occupied in various literary labors. Besides 
his translations of parts of the Bible, he had 
earlier compiled a “ Vocabulary of the Yoruba 
Language,” and a “Grammar of the Yoruba 
Language” (1852), and written an account of 
his “ Expedition up the Niger and Tschaddee 
Rivers” (1856), and in connection with the Rev. 
J. C. Taylor, published “The Gospel on the 
Banks of the Niger” (1859). In 1864 the re- 
sults of his mission work began to be heard in 
England, and the Church Missionary Society, 
noticing his remarkable zeal, made arrange- 





ments that he should be made Bishop of the 
District of the Niger. Accordingly, on the 
29th of June in that year, he visited England, 
and was consecrated for that office by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. At the same time, the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the 
honorary title of Doctor of Divinity. 

He returned to the Niger within a month, 
and commenced to organize the work under 
his charge. He established his headquarters 
at Bonny, near the mouth of the Bonny River, 
which forms one of the arms of the Niger at its 
delta. In 1865 he had under his charge two 
clergymen, with ten native lay teachers, two 
hundred and two native Christians, and sev- 
enty-three communicants, all purely native, 
like their bishop. In April, 1866, a Sunday- 
school was opened, and at the ceremonies 
there were fifty-three native and five European 
children, with the principal chiefs and natives 
as spectators. Its organization was the work 
of only three months. Through the children 
Christianity gained a foothold in families, and a 
bettered condition was soon observable among 
the people. Previously, among other supersti- 
tions, they had worshiped a reptile called the 
guana, a species of lizard. This they renounced, 
and all the heretofore sacred reptiles were killed, 
roasted, and eaten, reminding Bishop Crowther, 
as he remarks in his journal, of the passage: 
“ And he took the calf which they had made, 
and burnt it in the fire, and ground it to pow- 
der, and strewed it upon the water, and made 
the children of Israel drink of it.” 

Though Africa has boasted of many great 
missionary names who have worked zealously 
for her good, yet she has never had a more effi- 
cient laborer than this one who sprang from 
her own soil. Thousands of noble men have 
laid down their lives in her cause, and all honor 
should be paid to them, the real pioneer heroes 
of modern civilization; but how seldom has 
their success been at all compatible with their 
sacrifices of health and strength, and even life. 
Foreign missionaries have generally found 
themselves sinking under the heat and hard- 
ships of a tropical clime, and the religious world 
will gladly recognize in Bishop Crowther the 
pioneer of that great army of educated native 
missionaries who will carry the Gospel to the 
innermost parts of heathen lands.* 


—n ogo ea 
BEAUTY OF SOUL. 


BY ELIZA H. CURTISS. 


* And God made man in His own image.” 

WHEREIN is the likeness? Is it in the out- 
ward form and bearing? No! The tenement 
of clay is worthless, lifeless, when the spirit 
takes its flight. The soul, the life, the ani- 
mate, is in imitation of its Maker. 

There is no true beauty without perfection, 
and God and his works alone are perfect. 
Man seeks by art to imitate the handiwork of 

* Since the above was written, we learn that the mis- 
sionaries have been expelled from Abbeokuta, the chief 


town of Yoruba, by the natives, and, we believe, with 
some loss of life. 
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the Creator. He courts admiration through 
the outward adornment; but though the form 
be clothed in dazzling splendor, the beholder 
may be repelled by the icy coldness of a proud 
heart beneath the raiment, on whose altar af- 
fection sits not enshrined. The trappings of 
fashion may lend her charms, and the vain 
hope be cherished that worshiping at her 
shrine will secure the esteem of the world. 
If no higher principle be the ruling power, 
beauty is not there. If there be strife to see 
who will eclipse the others in display of dress 
and worldly fame, harboring pride, envy, and 
green-eyed jealousy, ah! then the soul is 
losing its beauty, its purity is blackening, and 
destroying angels draw near the precious 
treasure to take up their abode therein. 

When we see the diamond flashing upon the 
bosom of the fair, we look for corresponding 
worth within. If there be found a guileless 
heart, sympathy for others’ woes, love for the 
good and true, and hatred for sin, then will 
that soul be indeed beautiful, and, like the 
outward adornment, reflect the rays of a pure 
light, and shed gladness all around. But the 
most beautiful inner life is as often found in 
the lowliest cot and clothed in the meanest 
garb. Purity and goodness wear “ Alabama 
silk” as gracefully as Oriental satins and laces. 


The butterfly’s home is the ungainly chrysalis.. 


The features may be formed in the finest mold, 
and yet be repulsive. There is no beauty ina 
frown upon a marble brow; no love for the 
scorn upon a rosy lip; no attraction for the 
beautiful features which reflect the warring of 
a spirit within. "Tis but a gilded blank, unable 
to satisfy the longing for spiritual companion- 
ship. But though humble the mien and plain 
the casket, behind the transparent vail may 
be seen the beauty of a soul which is pure in 
thought, chastened by affliction, receiving in 
meekness the dispensations of Providence—a 
heart imbued with a holy calm, waiting to see 
the hand of God, though hid behind a cloud ; 
bearing reproaches for truth’s sake, denying 
self, overcoming obstacles, and conquering evil 
propensities. Then that soul grows in beauty, 
developing in strength, glorifying the Creator, 
and blessing the world. Such is he who shall 
stand before kings and princes, and far, far 
surpass in moral worth the beauty of earthly 
splendor. This is the “ pearl of great price,” 
true beauty of soul. 


2 


SNOW-FLAEES. 


SNow-FLakeEs are falling, so softly, so white, 

1 fancy they’re whispering to my heart to-night ; 
So pure and so sweet through the darkness of even, 
They fall at my feet like a message from heaven. 


IT fancy them letters the angels have thrown 

From the windows of heaven and watched them come 
down. 

And then as they spread their pure folds o’er the sod, 

They seem like a letter—a message from God. 


But over its surface in sparkles of gold, 

His unfailing promise to mortals is told. 

That under the folds of this soft, sunny glean 
He guards the life-buds of the beautiful Spring. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





QUAKER RELIGION—WITCHORAFT 
DELUSION. 


“THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES IN PROSE.” 

Tuis is the title of a handsome volume from 
the pen of Mr. Rowland H. Allen. It presents, 
in a neat and popular form, authentic narratives 
of those two tragic episodes in the early history 
of New England, the Burning of the Quakers 
and the Witchcraft Delusion. The idea orig- 
inated in a desire to determine, using the au- 
thor’s own language, “how much is fact and 
how much fancy in the latest work of the 
‘ Laureate of America.’” Following this happy 
inspiration, Mr. Allen has given us a book 
which is something more than a companion- 
volume of Longfellow’s. It will possess for all 
admirers of the noble founders of our nation an 
independent and permanent interest. The sub- 
jects have afforded material for deep and thrill- 
ing historical essays. By means of a thorough 
collation of facts, and a style which has the 
glow of affection and truth, the writer refutes 
the calumnies which of late have become much 
too common concerning the Puritans. He tells 
the story of these strange events with graphic 
power; although he does not seek to apologize 
for their excesses, yet he shows some of the 
prevocations which led to their commission. 
He paints evidently con amore the grand sin- 
cerity and heroic deeds of the very men who 
were betrayed into those fatal mistakes, 

With the feeling that every one who has a 
drop of Puritan blood in his veins ought to 
read the whole book, we have thought thata 
few extracts would be of interest to our readers. 

THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

“Mr. Endicott ‘was a very virtudus gentle- 
man,’ in the neat words of the annalist of that 
day, ‘and greatly beloved of the most, as he 
well deserved.’ He was a rigorous magistrate ; 
but, as he venerated justice with his whole soul, 
he was certainly a good one. ‘God sifted a 
whole nation, that he might send choice grain 
over into this wilderness.’ Was there a choicer 
spirit than his? He came to America from the 
impulse of heartfelt religion. ‘ Whatever may 
have been the object of others,’ is the claim of 
his biographer, ‘ there can be no doubt that Ads 
was the establishment of a church where he 
might enjoy Christ and his ordinances in their 
primitive purity.’ The poet of the company 
wrote for him this rare God-speed : 


‘Strong, valiant John, wilt thou march on, and take up 
station first ? 

Christ called hath thee: his souldier be, and faile not of 
thy trust.’ 


THE GOVERNOR'S MINISTER. 

“ When Mr. Cotton, ‘the Nestor of New En- 
gland, was on his death-bed, his despairing 
parishioners implored him to name a successor. 
He fell into a troubled sleep: in it he dreamed 
that he saw Mr. Norton of Ipswich riding into 
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Boston on a snow-white horse. His waking 
thought, he was convinced, could be no better 
than that. Mr. Norton was his unfaltering ap- 
pointment. He was called thereafter, ‘ the fall- 
ing mantle of the rising prophet.’ John Nor- 
ton was a devoted preacher. The maxim of 
his life was this, ‘Christ evidently set forth in 
divine eloquence.’ Yet he had to contend with 
a ‘natural inclination to gayety.’ He was once 
addicted to card-playing, but gave it up upon 
the admonition of a servant in his father’s 
house. When at length he left his county in 
England, ‘an ancient man said he believed 
there was not more grace and excellence in all 
Essex than what Mr. Norton had carried away.’ 
* * * * He was reckoned by President Styles 
among the first quaternion of New England, 
‘who were equal to the first characters in the- 
ology in all Christendom and in all ages.’ But, 
says a modern depictor, ‘his tenets surpassed 
in terror even those of the celebrated Calvin.’ 
His temper was choleric; and although it did 
not make him irascible, it gave a certain impet- 
uosity to his thought, and led him to affirm 
that there were errors that could only be com- 
bated ‘ with the holy tactics of the civil sword.’ 
But his most renowned gift was an unrivaled 
excellence in prayer. His whole soul seemed 
then to be aglow and aloft. Young divines 
used to resort to him as an example. So afflu- 
ent and becoming were the holy thoughts he 
cherished, that sometimes for an hour together 
he continued his address to God, without weari- 
ness to himself, or those around him.” One 
aged man from Ipswich, used “ ordinarily” to 
come on foot to Boston, a distance of thirty 
miles, to be present at the Thursday lecture. 
He said, “ It was worth a great journey to unite 
in one of Mr. Norton’s prayers.” 


THE PRINCIPLES THEY HELD. 

Now the Puritans disclaimed the right to sit 
in judgment on the opinions of others. They 
denied that they persecuted for conscience 
sake. “ Non qua errores sed turbones” was the 
rule that they proclaimed. They believed that 
“hereticide was not an evangelical way for ex- 
tinguishing heresies.” * * * They committed 
their woeful error in the misjudgment of facts. 
Their fears were overdrawn. They magnified 
eccentricities into crimes, and regarded what 
was simply annoying as a solemn danger. In 
the riot of swift events, their practice often out- 
ran their principles; and in the firm belief that 
New England was a theocracy, they were not 
guiltless of the very wrongs from which they 
had fled. 

MARY FISHER’S INTERVIEW WITH THE GRAND 
VIZIER. 

“The maiden Mary continued her romantic 
travels. ‘Being moved of the Lord’ to deliver 
a message to the Sultan of Turkey, she entered 
upon a journey toward the Sublime Porte. She 
toiled along by land from the coasts of Morea 
to the city of Adrianople. This part of her 
journey, about six hundred miles, she made 
alone, ‘ without abuse or injury.’ At Adriano- 
ple, she found the grand vizier encamped with 
all his army. She discovered means of an- 
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nouncing her arrival, which was done in these 
words: ‘An English woman hath a message 
from the great God to the great Turk.’ She 
was soon invited to his tent, and, with the aid 
of three interpreters, ‘uttered her mind.’ He 
listened ‘with much gravity and soberness,’ 
and offered her a guard for her further progress. 
She declined it, and departed fur Constantino- 
ple alone, ‘whitherto she came without the 
least hurt or scoff.’ In George Bishope’s book, 
which was published in 1661, gwith the title 
‘New England Judged by the Spirit of the 
Lord,’ Mary was said to fare better among the 
heathens than among the Christians, ‘to the 
glory of the great Turk, and his great renown, 
and your everlasting shame and contempt!’ 
The Orientals regarded lunatics as inspired, 
therefore they overwhelmed the Quakers with 
prodigious quantities of genuflections and sa- 
laams. They bowed them out of the country, 
never to be troubled by them again. 
THE PROVOCATION GIVEN BY THE QUAKERS. 
“ But their favorite place of denouncing was 
the ‘steeple-house,’ and their favorite victim was 
‘the man-made minister.’ The early Puritans 
had a sacred love for their public worship, and 
a peculiar reverence for the preacher of right- 
eousness. Imagine the horror caused by such 
a scene as this. Four women arrive from Bar- 
badoes on the Lord’s day. Mary Brewster is 
their leader. She hurries with them to the 
door of the South Church. There, casting off 
her shoes and riding-suit, with hair disheveled 
and streaming over her shoulders, in a long 
robe of sackcloth, whose ragged edge frets her 
bare feet, with her face begrimed with grease 
and lamp-black, she rushes into the midst of 
the silent congregation, and, in a quaking voice, 
announces herself as ‘a sign of the Black Pox,’ 
which was soon to appear in judgment upon 
them! She afterward confessed that, three 
years before this service was laid upon her of 
the Lord, and that her husband was willing 
for her to perform it! Simon Bradstreet, in 
his warrant, calls their offence ‘the making an 
horrible disturbance on the Lord’s day, and 
affrighting the people of the South Church in 
Boston, in the time of the public dispensation 
of the word.’ The constable could not identify 
her when she was brought before the court; 
for he says, ‘She was then in the shape of the 
Devil.’ Owning herself to be the culprit, how- 
ever, she was whipped ‘ up and down the town 
with twenty lashes.” During another service, 
Thomas Newhouse stalked into the broad aisle 
of the church with two great glass bottles in 
his hands, and, gloomily turning about, in the 
face of the whole congregation, broke them one 
against the other, proclaiming in a prophetic 
manner, ‘Thus will the Lord break you in 
pieces.’ Lydia Wardell, ‘being a young and 
tender and chaste woman,’ in obedience to the 
inward light, as a sign of the spiritual naked- 
ness of her neighbors, with the encouragement 
of her husband, ‘ though it was exceeding hard 
to her modest and shamefaced disposition,’ 
went into the crowded church without a shred 
of clothing upon her. Deborah Wilson, ‘a 
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young woman of very modest and retired life, 
and of sober conversation, as were her parents,’ 
was constrained ‘to go through the town of 
Salem’ in a similar plight, ‘as a sign.’ 

THE LAST EXECUTION, 

“There was but one more victim of this dire- 
ful enactment. A resident of Barbadoes, named 
William Leddra, after repeated disturbances in 
Salem and Newbury, and corresponding chas- 
tisements, upon his third return in 1661 was 
brought to trial and doomied to the gallows. 
He was charged with contempt for authorities 
because he refused to remove his hat, and for 
saying ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ His reply was, ‘ Will 
you put me to death for speaking good English, 
and for not putting off my clothes?’ ‘A man 
may speak treason in good English,’ was the 
sharp response. ‘ Will you return to England?’ 
they demanded. ‘I have no business there,’ 
he said. Simon Bradstreet pointed a menacing 
finger to the scaffold, saying, ‘Then you shall 
go there.” ‘Will you put me to death for 
breathing the air of your jurisdiction? I ap- 
peal to the laws of England.’ Says Mr. Chand- 
ler, in his ‘ American Criminal Trials, ‘ twenty 
years before it had been accounted treason and 
perjury to speak of appeals to the king.’ Yet, 
after this, he was offered his life if he would 
promise to leave the Province. Still refusing, 
he was consigned to his fate. He wrote to his 
friends from his prison-cell, the day before his 
death, a letter full of pure and charming senti- 
ment. ‘The sweet influences of the morning 
star, distilling into my innocent habitation, 
have so filled me with the joy of the Lord, in 
the beauty of holiness, that my spirit is as if it 
did not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is 
wholly swallowed up in the bosom of eternity. 
He took tender leave of his fellow-captives, and 
went to the gallows in a gentle and saintly way. 
A stranger in the crowd, just arrived by sea, 
was smitten with overwhelming pity. He cried 
out, ‘ For God’s sake, take not away the man’s 
life, but femember Gamaliel’s counsel to the 
Jews.’ The captain of the guard bade him 
hold his peace, aud he departed in tears. ‘ All 
that will be Christ’s disciples must take up the 
cross,’ Leddra murmured at the foot of the lad- 
der. His last words were the prayer of lofty 
resignation,— Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ 

GALLOWS HILL. 

Gallows Hill still haunts the western border 
of Salem, a grim specter of the dreadful past. 
Around its base have clustered the factories 
and houses of a thriving population, and their 
buildings begin to ascend its rocky sides. But 
the bald and ancient top continues to affront 
the open sky. -Our eye can not run up that 
rocky height without recalling to our mind 
the most appalling event of Colonial history. 
There, looming against the summer clouds of 
1692, nineteen innocent persons were hanged 
by the neck till they were dead. The Witch- 
craft delusion is nota myth. Its solemn wit- 
ness stands to-day, reciting, as it has from the 
first, the weird story of its wild executions. 

THE CRIME OF WITCHCRAFT. 
It was the most accursed iniquity—nothing 
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less than a personal league with the Evil One. 
* * * All nations then believed that mortal 
men, while still upon the earth, could become 
his pledged and formal confederates, and could 
join forces with him and wicked spirits beneath 
him, for the purpose of warring against the 
Gospel and defying the King of Heaven. * * * 
“The Witch of Endor” was not a witch in 
their phraseology, but a conjurer only, whom 
God assisted once by a miracle to her own great 
dismay. The Chaldeans and Magi had no kin 
to this tremendous being. The Roman augur 
and the Grecian pythia were ignorant as in- 
fants compared with such a seer. The fortune- 
teller was commonplace, and the exorcist was 
confined to a narrow field of operations when 
put beside our ancestral wizard. In such a 
presence their power was weakness and their 
guilt was pity itself. This crime was essential 
diabolism. 
EXECUTIONS ELSEWHERE. 

In 1484 the Papal See (Innocent VIIL.) issued 
a bull charging the Holy Inquisition to pursue 
with pitiless vengeance all persons guilty of 
this iniquity. Successive popes reaffirmed his 
command, and the pages of history are covered 
with the horrors which marked its bloody pro- 
gress down the years—for two centuries and a 
half. During the short space of three months 
in 1515, five hundred witches were burned at 
the stake in happy Geneva. For one hundred 
years (1580 to 1680) in Germany alone one thou- 
sand persons, on an average, every year, were 
exterminated by the ravages of the imagined 
iniquity. Before its fatal march was checked, 
one hundred thousand souls had suffered judi- 
cial murder in that one country alone. Dves 
this mammoth fact suffer the New England 
tragedy of 1692 to stand out in solitary black- 
ness ? 

COTTON MATHER’S PART IN THE WITCHCRAFT 
PERSECUTION. 

“Tt wrongs the ministry of New England to 
lay upon them a heavy burden of blame for 
the agonies that were then endured. They be- 
lieved in witchcraft, it is true; but they always 
lifted their voices for moderation and kindness. 
Cotton Mather himself, who has been called 
the ‘prime instigator’ of those gloomy prose- 
cutions, was the author of this advice from the 
ministers. In a long letter written by him, 
May 31, 1692, to John Richards, one of the 
judges, before the first sentence of death had 
been pronounced, he ‘most humbly begs him, 
in the management of the affair, not to lay more 
stresse upon pure spectre testimony than it will 
bear,’ saying, ‘ It is very certain that the divells 
have sometimes represented the shapes of per- 
sons not only innocent, but also very vertuous.’ 
He was even afraid of being accused as an apol- 
ogist of the sin. ‘Perhaps there are wise and 
good men that may be ready to style him that 
shall advance this caution, A Witch Advocate ; 
but, in the winding up, this caution will cer- 
tainly be wished for.’ Devoutly it was wished 
in ‘the winding up’ th:\ it had been heeded. 
And he even advanced the heretical notion that 
a plain confession may not prove the confessor 
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a witch. ‘A person of a sagacity many times 
thirty furlongs lesse than yours, will easily 
perceive what confession may be credible and 
what may be the result of only a delirious brain 
or a discontented heart.’ No custom was more 
common than to test the accused by requiring 
him to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. If he made 
the slightest slip, it was counted as evidence 
against him. In the preliminary trials one had 
stood the embarrassing test perfectly, except 
that she had said, unwittingly, ‘ Deliver us from 
all evil.’ Here was supposed to be a petition 
designedly perverted to include the punish- 
ment to which she was justly exposed. In 
another attempt she blundered more impious- 
ly, saying, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven, 
hollowed be thy name; a petition that God’s 
name might be void and dishonored, and so a 
curse rather than a prayer. But Cotton Mather 
said of this experiment, ‘ Make no evidence of 
it, but only use it for confounding the lisping 
witches to give a reason why they cannot, even 
with prompting, repeat those heavenly com- 
posures.’ He goes one step further, and sug- 
gests a venturesome notion for his day, saying 
this: ‘It is worth considering whether there 
be a necessity alwayes by exterpaccons, by hal- 
ter or faggott (to punish) every wretched crea- 
ture that shall be hooked into some degrees of 
witchcraft; what if some of the lesser crimi- 
nalls be onely scourged with lesser punish- 
ments?’ This invaluable letter, which has 
come to light in a recent publication of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, shows con- 
clusively that the reverend author was not a 
hard-hearted fanatic, but an earnest, thought- 
ful seeker for a bloodless deliverance from the 
impending fury. 
REV. MR. BURROUGHS’ TRIAL. 

Mr. Burroughs was condemned for “ certain 
detestable arts, called witchcraft and sorceries, 
by which Anne Putnam was and is tortured, 
afflicted, pierced, consumed, wasted, and tor- 
mented. At times the children appeared to 
be struck dumb by his malign power. ‘ What 
hinders these witnesses, demanded Stoughton, 
‘from giving fheir testimony?’ ‘I suppose the 
devil,” Burroughs replied. ‘How comes the 
devil,’ was the grim retort, ‘so loath to have 
any testimony borne against you?’” He had 
murdered his two wives who had already died, 
and also the wife and daughter of Lawson, his 
successor as village pastor. The man was thun- 
derstruck at such unheard-of lies. Said Anne, 
“One wife he stabbed under the left arm, and 
put a piece of sealing-wax on the wound; and 
she pulled aside the winding-sheet and showed 
me the place!” ‘And with these spectral fan- 
cies were also mingled strange stories about 
his monstrous strength, “being a little man.” 
He had “ lifted a gun of six-foot barrel, putting 
the fore-finger of his right hand into the muz- 
zle of said’ gun,” and holding it out at arm’s 
length “only with that finger.” He had also 
taken up “a full barrel of molasses with but 
two of the fingers of one of his hands in the 
bung,” and carried it from the stage-head to 
the door at the end of the stage.” It is doubt- 
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ful whether he was condemned for murder or 
for lifting “a barrel of molasses.” 


THEY HANG HIM. 

In company with others he rode in a cart to 
the fatal hill. . Upon the ladder he made a calm 
and powerful address, refuting the folly of the 
day “ with such solemn and serious expressions 
as won the admiration of all present.” He then 
offered up a wonderful prayer, concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he repeated correctly 
with thrilling intonations. Such was his “ fer- 
vency of spirit” that many were affected to 
tears, and were at one time resolved to prevent 
the execution. But at this moment “the ac- 
cusers said the Black Man stood by and dictat- 
ed to him;” and so the rising sympathy was 
quelled, and the man of God went to his long 
home.* 

a ae 


INFLUENOE. 


You have it! are you aware of it? do you 
feel it about you continually? you see it only 
as you see your face in the glass, reflected. 
You do not know its depth or length; it passes 
from you now—you do not feel its presence; 
but into that “vast forever,” just as far as the 
soul of humanity reaches, just so far does your 
influence go. Be it pure; be it elevating; be 
it a high-toned key in the scale of justice; be it 
ennobling in all its bearings; its principles 
firmly rooted in goodness, uprightness, and hon- 
esty of heart, and it will live long after you 
have gone from earth. 

Would you have strength in your character, 
purity in your actions, and your life a song of 
joy to yourself and those who cluster around 
you? See then that this weighty and far- 
reaching element of your being is exerted truth- 
fully, honestly, and in the fear of God. 

E. c, I. 
“Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth would’st teach 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another soul would’st reach,— 
It needs the overflowing heart, 

To give the lips full speech ; 
Think truly, and thy thought 

Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and thy word 

Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed.” 


oe eo oo 


A CHEERFUL View or Tarnes.—* How dis- 
mal you look!” said a bucket to his companion 
as they were going to the well. 

“Ah!” replied the other, “ I was reflecting 
on the uselessness of our being filled; for let 
us go away ever so full, we always come back 
empty.” 

“Dear me, how strange to look at it in that 


- way!” said the bucket. “Now, I enjoy the 


thought that however empty we come, we al- 
ways go away full. Only look at it in that 
light, and you will be as cheerful as I am.” 





* Published by Nicholls & Noyes, and for sale by 8. R. 
Wells, 389 Brosdway, New York. Price, $1 25. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only biles 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 








LIGHT FOR ALL. 


You can not pay with money 
The million sons of toil— 
The sailor on the ocean, 
The peasant on the soil, 
The laborer in the quarry, 
The heaver of the coal; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it can not py the soul. 
The workshop must be crowded, 
That the palace may be bright; ~ 
If the plowman did not plow, 
Then the poet could not write; 
Then let every toil be hallowed 
That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honor, 
As part of one great plan. 
The man who turns the soil 
Need not have an earthly mind; 
The digger ‘mid the coal 
Need not be in spirit blind ; 
The mind can shed a light 
On each worthy labor done; 
As lowest things are bright 
In the radiance of the sun. 


What cheers the musing student, 
The poet, the divine? 
The thought that for his followers 
A brighter day will shine. 
Let every human laborer 
Enjoy the vision bright, 
Let the thought that comes from heaven 
Be spread like heaven’s own light! 


Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired ; 
And poets, let your lyres 
With hope for man be fired! 
Till the earth becdmes a temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 
Each happy in his part. 


2 om + 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GHER- 
MANY. 


Tue Leipsic Gartenlaube stands avowedly at 
the head of German literary periodicals. «Its 
position on the leading question of the day 
gives a tolerably accurate idea of the incipient 
feeling in continental Europe. We translate 
the following: 

“The pressure in favor of the so-called 
‘woman’s rights movement’ appears to grow 
stronger and stronger from day to day; socie- 
ties are everywhere forming to consider this 
‘all-important question ;’ clubs are organized 
and lectures delivered; and in many such 
meetings, on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
fair lecturers demand equal rights with men,— 
admission to office; the right to vote; imshort, 
all that the lords of creation have been accus- 
tomed to consider as their peculiar preroga- 
tives. I will not speak here of the physical 
inability of the sex, but will only call the atten- 
tion of the woman’s rights advocates to one 
point, which they may have overlooked, and 
ask them whether they think it will be to their 
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advantage to make the change. Let us illus- 
trate by a little anecdote: 

As is known, American gentlemen are unu- 
sually considerate toward ladies. In one of 
the large cities of the United States a public 
meeting of ladies had assembled, in order to 
organize a society for the furtherance of ‘ wo- 
man’s rights.’ The street car passing by was 
crowded. A lady steps in. A gentleman sit- 
ting, arises, as usual, to offer her a seat; but 
before she had had time to take it, he asked 
her very politely whether she were in favor of 
woman's rights ? 

‘Certainly, sir,’ very decidedly replied the 
lady, who was young and pretty. 

‘Then, miss,’ complacently returned the 
gentleman, as he quietly resumed his seat, ‘I 
do not see why you can not stand as well 
as I.’ 


My fair readers will say that was very impo- 
lite and boorish, and under ordinary circum- 
stances they would be right; but let us examine 
the matter more closely. 
protector of woman. 
given to him, he sustains the weaker woman, 


and fights the battles of life for her; and on | 


that very account loves her the more. Affec- 
tionate gentleness forms the most beautiful and 
glorious adornment of women. We honor 
them as wives and mothers. The man, weary 
with his day’s work, finds on his return a 
pleasant home, and receives strength and stim- 
ulus for fresh endeavors. He anticipates the 
wife’s wishes, and rewards her for the love and 
care she shows him and his children. She is 
under his protection—and not his alone, but 
under the protection of every true man. In 
traveling, special apartments are reserved for 
her, that she may not be inconvenienced by 
tobacco smoke ; little services are rendered her 
gladly; she is not permitted to go alone 
through dark streets at night; and, in a word, 
all is arranged so that she shall be neither 
neglected nor molested. But all this will 
cease from the moment when she steps out 
from under man’s protection, and with equal 
rights works beside, or, oftener, opposed to, him. 
A woman with equal rights may still claim re- 
spect—that is, provided she does not entirely 
degenerate ; but only such respect as is accord- 
ed to all men who conduct themselves proper- 
ly. But such politeness and assistance as man 
now renders every woman with pleasure, she 
can not, and must not expect. These are only 
the result of her dependent and reserved posi- 
tion, and will fall away when she leaves it. 

Now, we take delight in preparing pleasures 
for woman, because’ she depends upon us for 
them. But that will cease as soon as the wo- 
man no longer works and cares for, but with 
us. She will become, to man, an equal friend— 
nothing more—and even the protection which 
the laws in many cases now afford her, must 
be removed. 

If the ladies will give up all this, if they 
will barter the love and care of man for an, to 
them, unnatural position of entire independ- 
ence—even supposing they can fill such a posi- 





Man is the natural | 
As the strength was | 





tion and carry out their intentions—then let 
them try their fortunes; but they must be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Schiller’s 
‘Honor to Women’ will be no more applicable, 
and I fear they will lose more by it than they 
will gain.” 

But the article does not seem to have given 
entire satisfaction; for, three or four weeks 
later, we have the subjoined : 

“Our former article on ‘woman’s rights’ 
seems not to have pleased the ladies. If the 
displeasure were only among those for whom 
it was written, it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence; but it has been misunderstood in other 
quarters, and only on that account, and not in 
reply to any attacks—for the subject is far too 
serious for jesting—we give these few lines of 
explanation. 

Neither the writer of the article nor the pub- 
lishers of the Gartenlaube have intended to op- 
pose the endeavors of women who desire to 
turn their attention to suitable branches of 
learning or industry, nor to the unmarried who 
secure by their industry an independent and 
honorable position in life. No reasonable man 
would put any obstacle in their way, but on 
the contrary, would do all in his power to 
further such endeavors and render them profit- 
able. 

The protection of every true man will never 
fail such women. 

The article was only written against woman’s 
rights, as they are now advocated in America 
and England, and as they have defenders even 
in Germany; and especially against those wo- 
men who would like to mix in politics, to vote 
and be voted for; and so subvert the relation in 
which woman now naturally stands toward 
society among all cultivated peoples. 

Such women divest themselves of that wo- 
manliness which has been their chief orna- 
ment—they are no longer domestic in their 
tastes, and will make neither good wives nor 
mothers; and both the author of the article 
and the publishers of the paper oppose them 
most decidedly, as has already been expressed.” 

This is the present platform. As the paper 
moves, slowly, as popular sentiment pushes it, 
we may await further developments. 
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WHOM DO GREAT MEN MARRY? 


BY CHARLES B. STEVENS. 


Women, of course. But they show the same 
diversity of taste that is seen in the lower 
ranks, and on the whole make worse mistakes. 
They, however, generally show the same sense 
in choosing wives that they show in managing 
other people’s affairs, whether it be good or bad. 

John Howard, the great philanthropist, 
married his nurse. She was altogether beneath 
him in social life amd intellectual capacity, and 
besides this, was fifty-two years old while he 
was but twenty-five. He would not take 
“No” for an answer, and they were married, 
and lived happily together until her death, 
which occurred two years afterward. 





Peter the Great, of Russia, married a peasant 
girl. She made an excellent wife and a saga- 
cious empress. Humboldt married a poor girl 
because he loved her. Of course they were 
happy. 

Shakspeare loved and wed a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. She was faithful to her vows, but we 
could hardly say the same of the great bard 
himself. Like most of the great poets, he 
showed too little discrimination in bestowing 
his affection on the other sex. 

Byron married Miss Milbank to get money 
to pay his debts. It turned out a bad shift. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl with whom 
he fell in love while they worked together in 
the plow-field. He, too, was irregular in his 
life, and committed the most serious mistakes 
in conducting his domestic affairs. 

Milton married the daughter of a country 
squire, but lived with her but a short time. 
He was an austere, exacting, literary recluse ; 
while she was a rosy, romping country lass 
that could not endure the restraint imposed 
upon her, and so they separated. Subsequently, 
however, she returned, and they lived tolerably 
happy. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only example in the 
long line of English monarchs wherein the 
marital vows were sacredly observed and 
sincere affection existed. 

Washington married a widow with two 
children. It is enough to say of her that she 
was worthy of him, and that they lived as 
married folks should, in perfect harmony. 
John Adams married the daughter of a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. Her father objected on 
account of John’s being a lawyer; he had a 
bad opinion of the morals of the profession. 

Thomas Jefferson married Mrs. Martha 
Skelton, a childless widow, but she brought 
him a large fortune in real estate. After the 
ceremony she mounted the horse behind him 
and they rode home together. It was late in 
the evening, and they found the fire out. But 
the great statesman bustled around and rebuilt 
it, while she seized the broom and soon put 
things in order. It is needless to say that they 
were happy, though Jefferson died a poor man 
on account of his extreme liberality and 
hospitality. 

Benjamin Franklin married the girl who 
stood in her father’s door and laughed at him 
as he wandered through the streets of Phila- 
delphia with rolls of bread under his arms and 
his pockets filled with dirty clothes. She had 
occasion to be happy when she found herself 
the wife of such a great and good man. 

It is not generally known that Andrew 
Jackson married a lady whose husband was 
still living. She was an uneducated but 
amiable woman, and was most devotedly 
attached to the old warrior and statesman. 

John C. Calhoun married his cousin, and 
their children fortunately were neither diseased 
nor idiotic, but they do not evince the talent of 
the great “ States’ rights” advocate. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the English states- 
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man and novelist, married a girl much his 
inferior in position, and got a shrew for a wife. 
She is now insane. 

Gen. Sam Houston lived happily with a 
squaw wife, while Gen. Ben. Butler was di- 
vorced from an accomplished lady. Edwin 
Forrest, the great tragedian, married a beauti- 
ful actress, from whom he was divorced. Gen. 
Fremont married the daughter of Thomas H. 
Benton against the latter’s wish, which obliged 
him to elope with her on a stormy night. The 
union proved a happy one in spite of the 
squally beginning. Horace Greeley married a 
schoolmistress whose beauty was questionable, 
but whose sense and goodness satisfied one of 
the greatest men of his time. 

Gen. Sherman married the daughter of 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, who was a member 
of Gen. Taylor’s cabinet. This alone would 
have been a good start in life for any young 
man. Jeff. Davis, for his first wife, won the 
hand of Zachary Taylor’s daughter; and Gen. 
Grant married a Miss Dent, of St. Louis. She 
apparently has niore sense than show, and is 
therefore fit for a President’s wife. 


np 0 eo 
THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


A SOLDIER, Whose regiment lay in a garrison 
town in England, was about to be brought 
before his commanding officer for some offense. 
He was an old offender, and had been often 
punished. “ Here he is again,” said the officer, 
on his name being mentioned ; “ everything— 
flogging, disgrace, imprisonment—has been 
tried upon him.” Whereupon the sergeant 
stepped forward, and apologizing for the liberty 
he took, said— 

“There is one thing which has never been 
done with him yet, sir.” 

“ What is that?” was the inquiry. 

“Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “ he has never 
been forgiven.” . 

“Forgiven!” said the colonel, surprised at 
the suggestion. 

He reflected for a few moments, ordered the 
culprit to be brought in, and asked him what 
he had to say to the charge ? 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the reply; “only I am 
sorry for what I have done.” 

Turning a kind and pitiful look on the man, 
who expected nothing else than that his punish- 
ment would be increased with the repetition of 
his offense, the colonel addressed him, saying : 
“ Well, we have resolved to forgive you!” 

The soldier was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment ; the tears started in his eyes, and he wept 
like a child. He was humbled to the dust; he 
thanked his officer and retired—to the old re- 
fractory, incorrigible man? No; he was 
another man.from that day forward. He who 
tells the story had him for years under his eye, 
and a better conducted man never wore the 
Queen’s colors. In him kindness bent one 
whom harshness could not break; he was con- 


quered by mercy, and, forgiven, ever afterward 
feared to offend. 





AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


[A Mormon lady, Mrs. L. B. Prart, now of Beaver, 
Utah Territory, sends us an interesting account of her 
experiences while associated with her husband, Mr. 
Addison Pratt, and others, in a mission among the isl- 
anders in the South Pacific Ocean. We are compelled to 
condense her statement somewhat, to adapt it to the 
crowded state of our columins.—Eb.] 

THE VOYAGE. 

In the early days of our settlement at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, my husband, Addison Pratt, 
was sent on a mission to the islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. Shortly after our emi- 
gration to Great Salt Lake he returned, having 
been absent five years; but a year later, in the 
autumn of 1849, he was again called upon to 
leave his family and return to the scene of his 
former labors among the islanders. 

In the spring of 1850 I was sent, in company 
with my four daughters, two other families, and 
six elders, to join Mr. Pratt in his labors in that 
far-off tropical region. 

We embarked at San Francisco on board the 
brig Jane A. Hersey, Capt. Salmon, on the 
15th of September, and after thirty-five days’ 
sail hove ‘in sight of Taboni, an island lying 
360 miles southwest of Tahiti. Here we ex- 
pected to find Mr. Pratt, as this island had 
been the principal scene of his former labors. 


THE ARRIVAL. 

As soon as the brig was discovered by the 
natives, some of them came to us in a small 
boat, and the captain asked them in their own 
language where Puaraiti (Pratt) was. They 
said he was a prisoner on the island of Tahiti 
—that the French governor would not allow 
him to come to Taboni. This was a terrible 
shock to us, especially to the children, but two 
white men who came on board soon after, 
relieved our minds somewhat by informing us 
that Mr. Pratt was not in close confinement, 
but was held a prisoner till the arrival of others, 
when all would be required to sign a paper 
pledging themselves to teach nothing inimical 
to the French Government, under whose pro- 
tectorate the principal islands of the group 
were held. 

On landing at Taboni, we found nearly all 
the inhabitants of the island gathered on the 
beach to greet us. A native who held an 
office under the French Government thought 
he had the best right to lead me to the Mission 
House. His costume consisted of a piece of 
cloth bound around his body and reaching a 
little below his knees, and a jacket which did 
not quite meet the cloth below. As he wore 
no shirt, his clothing left a narrow band of his 
skin bare! He was introduced by the white 
men as Alcalda; and they apologized for his 
dress, which they said was not his Sunday 
suit. He took me by the hand, and we led the 
way to the Mission House, making, undoubt- 
edly, quite a grotesque appearance. I did not 
mind that. I was on land once more, and 
thankful for that. 


THE MISSION HOUSE. 
This was a low building of timber, plastered 
inside and outside with lime made from the 





coral rock, and exceedingly white. The roof 
was a thatch of leaves one foot in thickness. 
The floor was of sweet-smelling grass spread 
several inches thick over the ground, and the 
window openings were furnished with Vene- 
tian blinds, but no glass. The house was 
divided into two good-sized rooms, and every- 
thing about it was in the highest degree neat 
and clean. The furniture corresponded well 
with the building. There were two high-post 
bedsteads made of a kind of timber called 
“ Mickey,” and resembling dark mahogany ; a 
settee of the same wood, curiously carved, a 
large table of pine boards, which I was told 
were sawed from a tree which had drifted 
here from Australia. The bedsteads were 
curtained with native cloth made from the bark 
of the paper mulberry tree, and bleached as 
white as snow. Everything about us was 
novel, interesting, and wonderful. 

The front yard was full of beautiful shade 
trees, planted there by nature. Among these 
were some large doorow trees, each shading a 
space as large as a common-sized house and 
covered with leaves of the size of a breakfast- 
plate, and often used as plates by the natives. 
These trees produce yellow flowers with red 
stems, and of the size and shape of a holly- 
hock. 

The soil is composed of heavy sand mixed 
with pulverized sea shells, which make neither 
mud nor dust. Our path over this white 
ground was strewn with flowers fallen from 
the branches overhead. The whole scene 
reminded me of the poet’s description of the 
Garden of Eden. 


COOKING AND EATING. 

Our first medl here may be worth describing. 
The men here do the cooking, the women 
helping in the preparations. Ovens are made 
in the ground; hard-wood charcoal is pre- 
pared; rocks are heated; the food, prepared 
with some pleasant-flavored juicy substance to 
create steam, and wrapped up thickly with 
leaves tied with strips of bark, is then put in 
and covered up. In about an hour the oven is 
ready to be opened, and the food is found to 
be nicely cooked. Everything is cooked whole 
—fishes, fowls, and pigs alike. The women 
plait leaves for the table-cloths which are 
spread on the ground, tables being used only 
when white folks are to eat with them. We 
had table furniture, but desired at present to 
conform to the customs of the natives; so we 
sat down with them, with a leaf table-cloth 
spread before us; leaves for plates, and cocoa- 
nut shells for tumblers, with the sweet juice of 
the nut for drink. The kinds of food were 
numerous, but not one of them had I ever 
tasted before, except fish and fowl. They were 
all pleasant to my taste. The cakes, made of 
arrowroot, sweetened with a kind of molasses 
made by the natives, were delicious. So well 
did the native food agree with me, that I 
immediately began to recover from my state 
of weakness, and was soon more fleshy than 1 
had ever been before. 

The natives were delighted when they saw 
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that everything pleased us, and nothing could 

exceed their excitement on seeing so many 

white people come to their island. They tried 

in every way to express their sympathy with 

us, in view of the fact that their beloved 

teacher was not allowed to come to his family. 
NOTED PERSONS. 

The head chief took us under his special 
charge, and had he been our father, he could 
not have done more for us. His name was 
Hoatau, He was a tall, finely formed man, 
remarkable for cheerfulness and sociability. 
King Tometoah was a good friend to us all, 
though he did not embrace our faith. His 
daughter, whose name was Rapah, became a 
believer on first hearing the gospel, and proved 
a true and faithful woman. 

She had costly clothing given her by the 
French, which she sometimes wore, but she 
would never wear shoes. All her clothes were 
made loose, long, and flowing. She had a 
graceful form and a dignified and majestic 
bearing. It was a long time before we could 
persuade her to sit in a rocking-chair; but 
desiring her when she visited us to conform to 
our customs, she finally consented, and seemed 
pleased. Previously, she had always required 
a mat spread on the floor on which to sit. 

Soon after our arrival, the native brethren 
and the white men on the island commenced 
building a schooner, to be used in carrying the 
elders from one island to another in the per- 
formance of their duties as well as for the 
purposes of trade. 

The king and queen now sent a letter to the 
French governor asking him to allow “ Paraita” 
to come to Taboni to see his family. Consent 
was cordially given, and he came in a small 
schooner which was employed in trading 
among the islands. Our joy on seeing him 
again may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, the children, especially, being almost 
frantic with delight. 

LEARNING A NEW LANGUAGE. 

In order to teach the people by whom I was 
surrounded, it was necessary for me to learn 
their language, and nothing could exceed their 
anxiety for us to make all possible progress. 
They were willing to spend their whole time 
in assisting us, and seemed impatient when 
we failed to exert ourselves to the utmost in 
learning. 

To learn to read Tahitan was not difficult. 
At the end of three weeks I could read as well 
as any of them—that is, I could pronounce the 
words in their Bible, but I could understand 
what I read only by comparing it with the 
same passage in my own Bible—in other words, 
I learned the sounds of the language before I 
had mastered the meaning of the words. There 
are but fifteen different sounds in the language, 
and every word ends with a vowel. It is 
very easy to speak, for, every letter having its 
own particular sound, when you know the 
sounds of the letters, you know how to pro- 
nounce all words that can be formed by their 
use. The Tahitan is not so copious as the 
English, but, in connection with the natural 





and easy gesticulation of the natives, serves 
the purposes of language admirably. I found 
it impossible to teach the natives English. 
They could not pronounce the words. The 
half-breed children succeeded better, and those 
we took into our family soon learned to 
speak and read our language. Their relatives 
were very proud of these children, and called 
them tamarii papa, “foreign children.” The 
only books in the Tahitan language were the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, a small geography, 
and a hymn-book. 
MUSIC. 

The natives have the sweetest voice I ever 
heard. The English missionaries had compiled 
a hymn-book for them, and taught them some 
beautiful tunes, and even the young children 
could sing two parts in perfect accord. When 
I wanted music, I would summon the children 
and young girls around me, and ask them to 
sing. They were always willing, and would 
continue the exercise till I told them to stop. 
When I taught them a new tune, they would 
be constantly singing it for weeks in succession, 
till every singer on the island had learned it. 
They had no musical instrument of their own, 
but when our “band”—we had a violin, a 
flute, and a flutina—played, their delight was 
excessive and most amusingly manifested. 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES. 

The natives are naturally religious. When 
their minds are enlightened by the Gospel, 
their faith in God is great, and their confidence 
in His servants as mediums of His power not 
less. Our elders taught them to believe in 
anointing with oil and the laying on of hands 
for the healing of the sick; and they believe in 
the efficacy of these means with all their heart. 
When the elders were not at hand, the sisters 
would come to me—sometimes in the middle 
of the night—and lead me through the dark to 
their dwellings, to anoint and bless their sick 
children ; and their faith gave me faith, so that 
we often realized the power of God in their 
recovery. 

The islanders are early risers, and their 
custom is to pray early in the morning. I 
have often walked out long before sunrise and 
heard prayers ascending from each dwelling. 
Every Wednesday morning the old bell which 
hung on a tree near the Mission House was 
rung and the people assembled at the Ferebarcra, 
“ House of Prayer,” prayed, sung a hymn, read 
a chapter in the Bible, and then quietly re- 
turned to their homes, the meeting continuing 
for only about half an hour. They like short 
exercises, and their longest meetings on the 
Sabbath never exceed one hour in length. 

When assembled for worship, they look as 
comely and respectable as any other people. 
The men wear white shirts, with a parew about 
their waists, and Panama hats; and the women, 
long, loose dresses of white or pink lawn or 
muslin. They have beautiful bonnets of their 
own manufacture, but they seldom wear them. 
Their long, glossy hair is braided in two braids, 
falling down their backs. Their only orna- 
ments are natural flowers, of which they 





always choose those that are sweet-scented. 
They wear a wreath about the head, another 
round the neck, and a third encircling the 
waist. We taught them the practice of fre- 
quent bathing, for which there are the most 
convenient and delightful places on the island. 
To these natural baths, shaded and overhung 
by beautiful trees, they were accustomed to go 
with their bathing dresses at least once every 
day. 
A SENSIBLE KING. 

The king was accustomed to boast of his 
superiority over other men, on the ground that 
he did more work. He had a green plat in 
front of his house, which he kept very clean ; 
he also had a floor built in his house, which 
was furnished with chairs and a table for the 
use of foreign visitors. He had a suit of ‘fine 
clothes which he used to wear when he went 
to Tahiti to visit the French governor, but he 
always took them off as soon as possible on his 
return, exclaiming, Mea pea te ahupapa, “ for- 
eign clothing is a trouble.” He was accus- 
tomed to wear a shirt, pantaloons, and a hat, 
but neither boots nor shoes, as he said they 
would give him an ungainly gait. 


NATIVE DOCILITY AND SKILL. 

The natives greatly admired any one who 
had mechanical skill, of which they manifest 
a good deal themselves. Their houses are 
supported by pillars which they cover with 
carved work very ingeniously executed ; and 
months of labor are often expended on the 
beams on which the roof rests. I taught the 
women and girls to knit edging of fine thread 
to trim their dresses. The men were equally 
interested, and as they had nothing to do, we 
taught them to knit suspenders of woolen 
_— to wear with their white pantaloons on 

undays. The pantaloons they cut and made 
themselves, not even asking the women to do 
it. Nothing could be pleasanter than teaching 
them, for they were gentle and pliable as little 
children. , 

They have a large development of Ideality, 
and delight in flowers and oo beauti- 
ful. The native children would never tire of 
gathering flowers for me. We used to orna- 
ment our house with flowers till it looked like 
a garden, and they would stand at the door to 
wonder and admire, exclaiming, Te fere ne he 
roa, “a pretty house indeed.” 


NATIVE FRIENDSHIP. 


The islanders delight in making presents. 
If you praise anything they have, and show 
that you admire it, they will say, Rave oe, “ you 
take,” and often urge it upon you. 

If one of the natives claims you as a friend, 
he considers all he owns at your disposal, to be 
used as your own. My eldest daughter went 
with her father to another island in that group, 
where a female claimed her as her friend, 
gave her a piece of land and a new name, 
after the name of the land, which was Ho, twa 
tua. She was thereafter known by that name 
throughout the islands. She also gave hera 
pretty dress, and bonnet braided from the stalk 
of arrowroot,—far superior in beauty to straw. 

I taught school in the old Prayer House one 
om and a half, wrote a history of my life, 
earned the language so that I could translate 
the New Testament and address the people to 
their edification, and I have only pleasant 
memories of the South Pacific Islands and their 
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SPRING. 


Sweet Spring, thy balmy air and fragrant breath 

Return once more to glad the fertile earth. 

Thy sunny skies so bright, serene, and fair, 

Thy dewy eves, rejoice the silvery air. 

No shadow rests on heaven's ethereal brow, 

No clondlet dims the broad expanse below ; 

And Nature wakes from Winter's stern control, 

And bids her icebound waters gladly roll. 

Her streamlets sparkle in perpetual flow ; 

Her buried flowers burst from the mold below, 

Their snowy bosoms lifted to the breeze, 

The sunshine glittering on their emerald leaves. 

Sweet sounds of Spring steal on the conscious air, 

And whisper of her presence everywhere. 

The bursting buds proclaim the newborn year, 

And April comes sweet smiling through a tear, 

To scatter blessings from her soft white hands, 

And bless with twofold sweets the smiling lands. 

The soft south winds come dancing o’er the earth, 

And wake each fibrous sod to fresher birth ; 

Till blooming May assumes her wonted seat, 

And birds come forth her sunny face to greet . 

While throagh the trees their gladdened voices 

ring, 

For Heaven has blessed us with another Spring. 

VIRGINIA. 


ee 


GEORGE M. OTTINGER, 


THE UTAH ARTIST. 


neiiagre 

Here is a full-sized brain; a 
tough, flexible, and enduring body, 
made up of the motive, mental, and 
vital temperaments fairly blended. 
It is comparatively easy for such an 


organization to work hard,—or, we 
should rather say, almost constant- 
ly, without tiring. Walking, climb- 
ing, or riding would be only a 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE M. 


we 


make him a wild, imaginative romancer. 
He will work with nature in her calm 
and quiet aspects, rather than in her 
wild and tempestuous moods. Still, 


were German, and settled in America about 
1740. Being industrious and enterprising they 
soon acquired considerable property; but 
during the war for Independence, haying es- 
poused earnestly the cause of the colonies, they 


there must be an ardent love for her | lost nearly all of it. Mr. Ottinger’s father, how- 


OTTINGER. 


ever, came into the possession of a good 
farm, in the management of which he was 
very successful. In 1840 he was persuad- 
ed by an uncle to embark in merchandise, 
and to that end sold his farm, and remov- 
ed to Bedford, Pennsylvania. For afew 
years the venture promised well, when 
suddenly certain speculations in which he 
had invested his property failed, and left 
him almost penniless. Young Ottinger 
was then thirteen years old,and cherished 
strongly the desire to become a painter. 
As far back in his boyhood as can be re- 
membered, he had kept a box of paints, 
and spent a great part of his leisure in 
drawing and painting. His relatives did 
not encourage him in the way of his in- 
clinations, but permitted him to drift 
about without instruction or advice on 
the subject of art. His early education 
in other respects does not appear to have 
been neglected; for besides the training 
received at the district school of Bedford, 
he attended for nearly two years the Me- 
chanics’ Society School in New York 
city, and subsequently schools in Phila- 
delphia. 

At seventeen years of age he resolved 
to “strike out” in the world for himself. 
Let us use his own language : “'To put my 
resolve in practice,” he says, “ I determin- 





pleasant pastime. The head is high and 
long, rather than low and broad. Be- 
nevolence is the largest of the moral or- 
gans, and Destructiveness is among the 
smaller of the propensities. He will 
show far more kindness than cruelty. 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness are large; while Self-Esteem 
and Concentrativeness are less fully de- 
veloped. He will be ambitious to excel ; 
honorable and honest in his transactions 
with others. Acquisitiveness and Secret- 
iveness are small, and his love of money 
is limited by his necessities, He has few 
or no secrets, and is open, transparent, and 
free from cunning. Neither is there any 
guile here. The social feelings are fully 
indicated in the chin and lips. There is 
large Imitation and full Constructiveness. 
He can copy nature, and would be ex- 
pert in the use of tools. 

The intellect, as a whole, is above the 
average. Heis both a correct observer and 
a clear thinker. There is enough Ideal- 
ity to give taste, refinement, and love 
for the beautiful; but not enough to 





hills, her forests, and her plains, as well 
as for her beautiful valleys, flowing 
waters, and grand old mountains. There 
is sentiment and sense, fact and philoso- 
phy; and more mirth than music. We 
know our subject to be an artist, and 
claim nothing for Phrenology in this de- 
lineation. But he is more than an artist, 
—he is a fully fledged man—a matured 
human being. He can become a scholar, 
a writer, a teacher, a lawyer, physician, 
or a preacher. Because he excels as an 
artist, this is no argument against his 
ability to become anything else. But he 
can rise and shine in art. He has both 
the soul and the skill for it. A compari- 
son will show some resemblance between 
Ottinger and Bierstadt,—See Jan. No., 
page 24,—and all he needs to insure a 
high degree of success is time, study, 
discipline, and practice. All these con- 
ditions are his; and his final triumph— 
accidents excepted—is certain. 

GreorGE MARTIN OTTINGER was born in 
Springfield, Montgomery County, Pennsylva- 
nia, February 8th, 1833. His early ancestors 





ed to go tosea. If I could not be a paint- 
er, I would be a sailor. I left home in August, 
1850, with a clean shirt on my back and but 
seventy-five cents in my pocket. I applied 
for a seaman’s berth at a shipping office in 
Philadelphia ; was accepted, sent to New 
York, and from thence to Nantucket, where 
I joined the ship ‘Maria’ Captain David Ba- 
ker, bound for the South Pacific sperm-whal- 
ing.” But the life of a sailor did not prove 
what his “fancy had pictured” it, and after 
some fourteen months of severe experience, 
during which he saw much of the geography 
of South America and the Pacific islands, he 
suddenly left the whaler and shipped on board 
the brig “ Margaret,” for Panama. There, leay- 
ing the brig, he crossed and re-crossed the 
Isthmus on foot, and after a three months’ so- 
journ on shore, sailed in the “ Rowena,” for Cal- 
ifornia, touching at Acapulco, Mexico. This 
passage occupied one hundred and two days, du- 
ring the latter part of which a short supply of 
provisions compelled the passengers and crew 
to live for forty-two days on a pint of rice and 
one pint of water a day. 

Not finding employment in San Francisco 
after a three months’ stay, he sailed in the clip- 
per “ Kate Hayes,” for Shanghai, China, touch- 
ing at Honolulu, on the route. In China he 
remained six weeks, and left there in the clipper 
“Sea Nymph,” bound for New York via Ba- 
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tavia, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. ! 
Thus having circumnavigated the globe, he re- 
turned to New York city on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1853, after an absence of two years and a 
half. He had so won the confidence and good- 
will of the captain of the “Sea Nymph,” that 
the latter pressed him to accept, the situation of 
second mate on a new vessel he intended to 
take charge of, but Ottinger had had his fill of 
seafaring, and positively declined the offer. 

In New York he found employment in a 
sugar warehouse ; and three months afterward 


the management of a large sugar refinery. 
Ottinger accompanied him, and was appointed 
to a good clerkship. “ While here,” he says, 
“T endeavored to make a sugar refiner of my- 
self, but it was no go. Instead of learning the 
different grades of sugar, I drew pictures of the 
molds, pans, mills, ete., consequently making 
little advancement as a sugar-maker.” Giving 
up the sugar business after eighteen months’ 


Kentucky, where he remained as clerk in a 
fruit store for fifteen months, and then return- 
ed to Philadelphia. The year 1857 dates his 
return to his home and the commencement of 


brother-in-law kindly afforded the assistance 
and facilities necessary in his studies. 

In 1859 he entered a photographic gallery in 
Richmond, Virginia, and gave excellent satis- 
faction as a colorer and painter of photographs. 





instruction, but secured the best talent he could 
find. The opening of the war determined him 
to leave Richmond, and in September, 1861, we 
find him arrived at Salt Lake City. Among the 
Mormons of that period the fine arts were at a 
decidedly low point, but Mr. Ottinger thought 
that an opportunity was presented there which 
would not fail of fruit if it were properly used. 
Meeting with Mr. C. R. Savage, who shared his 
opinions, a business connection was formed, 
which has thus far prospered. In 1863 they or- 
ganized the “ Deseret Academy of Arts,” which 
has accomplished no small amount of good in 
cultivating and refining the esthetic taste of the 
people in that remote region. 

Mr. Ottinger has not suffered the grand land- 
scape about the “ city of the saints” to remain 
unappreciated. His pencil and brush have 
been much employed in transferring to paper 
and canvas its peculiar features. With the 
modesty of the true artist, he disclaims much 
merit for his productions. They, however, 
evince the free touch, originality, and freshness 
of a sprightly and progressive lover of nature, 
and point to future achievements of enviable 
excellence. 

Some of his paintings—the most noteworthy 
—we may mention. “Who Will Care for 
Mother Now ?”—an incident of the battle-field 
“Independence Rock;” “City Creek Falls,” 


now in the oan of Mr. Schuyler Colfax ; 
“ Overland Pony Express,” engraved and pub- 
lished hy Harper's Weekly ; “The Last of the 
Aztees,” a large picture, telling of departed 
greatness. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por aoul is form, and doth the body make.-—-Spenser. 





WOMEN’S FACES. 


[A writer in Once A Week discourses with a good deal 
of wisdom, not unmixed with wit, on this subject. His 
remarks are considerably removed from the common- 
place, althongh necessarily dealing with much that is 
familiar to those who have observed, read, and thought 
on facial expression. Our “plain” lady readers, doubt- 


| less, will appreciate him.) 
one of the proprietors went to Baltimore, to take | 


Wirnovt its quaint prejudices and delicious 
prepossessions, without its foolish impulses and 


| illogical likings, without its comic contradic- 


tions and absurd idealisms, human nature 
would be a dull and stupid blunder. The 
worst type of man is he whose actions you can 
always predict. A man without an obvious 
weakness is a dangerous character. And yet 
there are such men—men whose notion of 


| heaven is that of a sort of translated Carlsruhe, 
trial, he started West, and stopped at Louisville | 


with very straight streets converging to an ac- 
curate geometric center. Cold as a jelly-fish, 
with no more- human sympathy than a cat, 
moving as mechanically as a hydraulic engine, 


| such men pass through life in an orderly and 
his artistic career, as a regular pursuit. A | 


precise manner, filling respectably the office in 


| church or state to which they have been called, 


leaving the world in front of a fashionable 
funeral, and commemorated by a prim monu- 
ment which does not mention their failings, 


| for they never had arty. These are the men 
There he did not intermit his study of art under | 


whose criticism of a woman’s face may be de- 


| pended upon for its superficial accuracy. The 


odd blunders which ordinary men make in 
judging and speaking of women’s faces are 
very amusing. The scientific spirit, which 
ought to approach cautiously a careful defini- 
tion, sets to capering and dancing like a harle- 
quin, and finally flies off into the pure empyr- 
ean of idealism. Bold scrutiny of a profile 
gets transfixed by a glance from a pair of eyes, 
and dangles helplessly there, like a scarecrow 
in the rain. We have all noticed the absurd 
transition in the look of a man who has in- 
spired laughing-gas, when, advancing with a 
prodigious and pugnacious frown on his face, 
he suddenly bursts into an idiotic giggle, and 
stands puzzled by his own sense of the humor- 
ous. That is the ridiculous plight in which 
criticism finds itself when about to scan a pret- 
ty woman’s face. Indeed, it may be safely af- 
firmed that no man (except he be of the jelly- 
fish order) can perceive that a woman who has 
a wonderful pair of eyes and a wonderful 
smile, has also an awkwardly bent nose. 
Were he to take her photograph, and trace 
with a pencil the outline of the face, his reason 
might compel him to acknowledge that, cer- 
tainly, the nose was not quite straight. An- 
other reference to the original, however, and 
lo! he has no more power of artistic scansion 
than the shepherd who first saw the face of 
Aphrodite burst laughing through the white 
froth of the sea. 

In this matter, love is out of court. The 
freaks of idealism committed by him are too 
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prodigious to furm the topic of an intentionally 
sane essay. The odd criticisms which men 
who are not in love pronounce on the faces of 
the women whom they meet are, without any 
extraneous help, sufficiently curious. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that what might be 
supposed to be the chief criterion—accuracy of 
outline—is held to be of very secondary im- 
portance indeed. The grand protest of Mediz- 
valism, and even of the Renaissance, against 
the tyranny of the unapproachable antique 
types, effected at least this one good in our no- 
tions of the human face—it gave value to indi- 
vidualism, and freedom to the choice of art. 
Henceforth there were no supreme forms, to 
approach which all the specialties of individual 
portraiture had to be smoothed away. Prom- 
inence and proper appreciation were given to 
specific characteristics; and the human face, 
with its infinite varieties of form and expres- 
sion, with its innumerable artistic graces, was 
made a law unto itself. This tendency to rec- 
ognize the beauty and artistic fitness of actual 
forms, in preference to a slavish obedience to 
certain sublimated “ universals,’ was but the 
reflex of a sentiment which has run through, in 
many directions, all our modern life. Men no 
longer sigh for the perfectly beautiful woman. 
Regularity of the most faultless kind in physical 
form is held to be of lesser account than those 
variations which are supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to indicate special emotional or intel- 
lectual characteristics. When a man thinks 
over the beautiful women whom he knows— 
that is to say, the women whose profile is cor- 
rect, whose head and figure are admirably in 
accordance with artistic types—does he not in- 
variably find that the handsomest women are 
also the dullest? Does he not, in trying to 
decide which is the most beautiful woman of 
his acquaintance, choose out her whose irregu- 
larities of feature are lost in the movement and 
light of the face, in the glow and color of the 
eyes, in preference to the woman of cold and 
formal accuracy of outline? It may be said 
that we are begging the question, in assuming 
that women of classic regularity of features are 
generally expressionless and formal; but we 
demand the premise on the ground of common 
experience. Somehow or other, the woman 
whose life and grace of face are remarkable— 
so remarkable as to instantly attract and fas- 
cinate—almost never approach either the an- 
cient or modern types of beauty. We do not 
at all mean to echo the vulgar belief that pretty 
women are invariably stupid. We leave mental 
qualities for the moment out of question. The 
dullness of which we speak is not the dullness 
of mental vacuity, but that of conventional 
form. 


If you were to take one of the women 
out of the pages of Ze Follet, and give her 
twenty times the genius of George Eliot, she 
would still look a fool. No power of. brain 
could conquer the simpering solidity of the 
perfectly regular face. Yet if pressed for an 
answer as to what they consider the perfect 
type of modern beauty, most men would think 
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of one of these women in a book of fashions. 
There are the clear outline of nose, mouth, and 
chin; the smooth, high forehead, the small ear, 
the rounded cheek, and the accurately placed 
eyes. It is given to some men to know one or 
two women of this stamp in private life. 
Sometimes these outwardly angelic creatures 
are fools; sometimes, though rarely, they have 
mental qualities considerably above the aver- 
age. In cither case the result is the same. A 
man suddenly confronted by such a fact, ad- 
mires it; he is not moved by any instantaneous 
sympathy toward it. Perfectly beautiful wo- 
men (there are not many of them, even if we 
except the low type mentioned above) are 
much caressed by society. They adorn dinner- 
tables; are magnificent at balls; and make 
good matches. But they do not break hearts; 
and the memory of their face, tortured with 
parting, or glowing with the quick joy of meet- 
ing, does not haunt a man’s life. 

Intellectual graces do certainly add to the 
chances of a face being beautiful; and without 
intellectual graces, the most charming face can 
never be quite satisfactory. Emotional variety 
and expression, however, is the true key to the 
inexplicable influence of the most irregular 
faces—a key which suggests considerations as 
to the origin of this free emotional display 
which can not be entered upon here. The 
possibilities of tragedy and comedy which lie 
in some women’s eyes, are sufficient to make 
the face strongly and strangely suggestive— 
you know that whieh the slightest application 
of the proper touch, the whole mine of con- 
cealed emotion would fly up. Even the sug- 
gestion of a fierce temper (as a brief artistic 
study, be it understood) is better than the help- 
less dullness of the faultless and inexpressive 
face. Not unfrequently this indication of a 
fiery temperament lies in the eyes of a face 
which is otherwise unutterably soft and dove- 
like. In such acase the piquante contradiction 
is irresistibly charming, if the woman be tender, 
and fragile, and winning, with a discreet and 
delicious vail of mildness tempering the power- 
ful eyes. Such a woman invariably lends her- 
self to any passing mood with an abandon 
which is either wonderfully seductive and con- 
fiding, or repellant and terrible. She is either 
affectionate, with a sort of kitten-like, tantaliz- 
ing playfulness, or she is a revengeful Juno, 
with eyes of anger and words of sharp fire. 
There are other faces which express powerful 
emotion under powerful restraint—with all its 
suggestions of strong, enduring constancy and 
irreproachable delicacy of conscience. There 
are others that only speak of emotional weak- 
ness—of a certain infantine want of principle, 
joined to a want of will, and a prevailing mis- 
apprehension of surrounding relations chiefly 
arising out of vanity. We may most easily 
find types of such women in fiction, although 
they are common among us. As a representa- 
tive of the last-named section take Hetty Sorel ; 
of the previous class take Nina Balatka—surely 
one of the most perfect figures ever conceived 





by a novelist ; and for the first, Cleopatra may 
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be taken as the one perennial type. The list 
might be indefinitely expanded. 

It is this suggestion of emotional power 
which gives tlie wonderful glamour to faces 
which are far from being strictly beautiful. 
Who is to define it, or mark its limits? No two 
men are affected in the same way by the same 
face; because it depends on themselves to seize 
the full suggestiveness of the face—to catch the 
stray lights of the features—and construct un- 
spceakable sympathies out of the raw material 
of features. The man who pronounces a woman 
plain or beautiful, according to certain canons 
of form, is either a hypocrite, a pedant, or a 
donkey. A face is beautiful in proportion as it 
says something to you which you are desirous 
of hearing. Different men have different meth- 
ods of hearing; and there are some to whom 
only the coarse message of health—conveyed in 
fresh color and plump cheek—is intelligible. 
There are others, to whom such a face is blank 
and meaningless, who are willing to give away 
their life to win a smile from a certain pair of 
eyes, even although the eyes are green. Of 
course it is easy to see that a man with strong 
powers of idealism will construct a beautiful 
face out of unpromising materials; but this 
is not to the point. What face is that which 
appeals to the sense of beauty of the majority 
of men? Not the plump inanity of the colored 
lithograph. Not the buxom country lass, who 
has all the beauties of which poets sing, but 
whom poets do not marry. Not the pinky doll 
of the book of fashions. Men love long eye- 
lashes, because they seem to hide a secret. 
Men love those eyes which are transparent and 
yet deep, because there lies in them something 
of the unknown and the discoverable; and so 
men love faces that tell stories, and are coy, 
confiding, tantalizing, with vague and grand 
emotional possibilities hidden somewhere about 
their expression. 

We have not said a word about the desira- 
bility of marrying a woman with one of these 
tantalizing faces, nor of the desirability of mar- 
rying @ woman with a pretty face at all. It is 
almost impossible to touch upon this branch of 
the subject without repeating the commonest 
of commonplaces. This may be said, however 
—a plain woman who has a cultivated brain, 
and good taste, ought always to be able to hold 
her ground against pretty women. Emotional 
variety has so much narrower limits than intel- 
lectual variety. You can run over the gamut 
of a woman’s loves and hates much sooner than 
you can measure the circle of a cultivated, in- 
tellectual sympathy; and, once you have ex- 
hausted the possible chords, their repetition is 
likely to become a trifle wearisome. With 
good taste, come the charms of artistic dress, 
pleasant, fresh, amusing conversation, and a 
graceful manner, which does far more execu- 
tion than the victims of ‘it imagine. Through 
her intellectual sympathies a woman enlarges 
the horizon of her life, borrows a new luster 
for her own use, and gets the credit of all the 
wit, and grace, and brilliancy which her ex- 





SELF-MADE MEN. 
THE maxim -that “ every man is the architect 
of his own fortune,” has been strikingly verified 
and illustrated in the history of American 
statesmen. The following collection of facts 
respecting some of our great men may prove 
interesting : 
Very few of-the fathers of our republic were 
the inheritors of distinction. Washington was 
almost the only gentleman by right of birth in 
all that astonishing company of thinkers and 
actors. Two or three Virginians, John Jay, of 
New York, and half a dozen meaner men from 
other provinces were exceptions. But. Frank- 
lin was a printer’s boy ; Sherman, a shoemaker ; 
Knox was a book-binder ; Green, a blacksmith ; 
John Adams and Marshall, the sons of poor 
farmers; and Hamilton, the most subtile, fiery, 
and electrical, but at the same time the most 
composed and orderly genius of all, excepting 
the unapproachable Chief, was of as humble 
parentage as the rest, and himself, at the be- 
ginning, a clerk or shopkeeper. And if we 
come down to a late period, Daniel Webster 
was the son of a country farmer, and was res- 
cued from the occupation of a drover only by 
the shrewd observation of Christopher Gore, 
whom he called upon for advice in respect toa 
difficulty arising from the sale of a pair of steers ; 
and John C. Calhoun was the son of a tanner 
and currier; the father of Henry Clay belonged 
to the poorer class of Baptist ministers ; Martin 
Van Buren, during the fitful leisure of the day, 
gathered pine knots to light his evening stud- 
ies; Thomas Corwin was a wagoner; Silas 
Wright, by heritage, a machinist. In later times 
we have had Lincoln, of the flat-boat; John- 
son, the tailor; Grant, the tanner: Wilson, the 
shoemaker’s apprentice; and many others 
among our statesmen, who receive the applause 
and reverence of mankind, passed their earlier 
years at what, in other countries, would be al- 
most impassable distances from the eminences 
which they now enjoy. 

All this is encouraging to our aspiring young 
men who would dare and do rather than lean 
on the reputation of their ancestors. 

In the old monarchies the question is, What 
is your pedigree; or who were your progen- 
itors? Here, in our republic, the question is, 
What have you done? what are you doing? at 
what do youaim? To do, to grow, to improve, 
and become all that God intended us to, is our 
privilege, our right, and our duty. “God 
helps those who help themselves.” 
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A Quaker and a Baptist were traveling to- 
gether in astage-coach. The latter took every 
opportunity of ridiculing the former on account 
of his religious profession. At length they came 
to a heath, where the body of a malefactor, late- 
ly executed, was hanging in chains on a gibbet. 
“J wonder now,” said the Baptist, “ what reli- 
gion this man was of!” “ Perhaps,” replied the 
Quaker, coldly, “ he was a Baptist, and they 





tended vision embraces. 


have hung him up to dry.” 
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OLE BULL, 
THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 
einn ehh. 


“ Ah mef what hand can touch the string so fine? ” 

Tuts organization exhibits much more 
strength, elasticity, and endurance than 
is the average allotment of 
men. A moderate degree of 
eare will in all probability 
maintain the health into ad- 
vanced life; for although gray 
hairs have come, yet Ole Bull 
evinces the sprightly force of 
youth. 

Among the more prominent 
elements of his character are 
love of liberty; independence 
of disposition; interest in 
everything that appeals to the 
taste; curiosity to see and ex- 
amine things ; and readiness of 
perception. He is more prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact, and scien- 
tific than philosophical er ab- 
stract. He is full of impulses, 
and is sometimes liable to go 
to extremes; to venture where 
others would hesitate; but 
what he lacks in prudence is 
made up in executiveness, 
force, and perseverance ; hav- 
ing little doubt of the feasi- 
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make himself at home everywhere, and 
form new associations wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Yet he lives less, perhaps, 
in the domestic circle than most men, 
his affections being quite subordinate to 
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PORTRAIT OF OLE BULL. 
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born. In esthetic fields—poetry, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture—now and then we witness the 
exhibition of an irresistible influence exerted 
by some master-spirit, which awakens in our 
mind the doubt that he who wields such 
strange powers is no more than human and 
earthly like ourselves. In music 
there have been those whose per- 
formances seemed to weave a mag- 
ie spell — fascinating, enchaining, 
bewitching the hearer—but their 
names are few ; for they who would 
be powerful to thrill and move the 
inner thoughts and the will, must 
be possessed of the spirit of music, 
must give up their souls to its ecs- 
tasy, and seek with all the fervor of 
devotion to acquire its inner and 
secret harmonies. 

Ole Bull appears to be the man 
of the age whose genius in music 
possesses the power to sway the 
heart. His magical fingers draw 
from that most difficult of instru- 
ments, the violin, cadences of har- 
mony which seem to speak of things 
the heart can feel and the emotions 
respond to in closest sympathy. 
No one, of any delicacy at all, can 
listen unmoved to his playing. Be- 
twéen him and his instrument there 
is, as it were, a complete rapport ; 
it seems to be filled with the spirit 
of its master, and pours forth, re- 
sponsive to his touch, the themes 
of his inspiration. Now tender and 





bility of his plans, he is the one to ven- 
ture a large stake in untried schemes. 
He has so much of the propelling princi- 
ple, that he does not always put on the 
brakes at the right time. Thus, as an 
operator or speculator, he would venture 
to buy a cargo, even without samples, 
and would seek to sell in the same way. 


His religion consists chiefly in doing 
right—in justice; in seeing that promises 
are fulfilled; in kindness, generosity, 
sympathy, and self-sacrifice; indeed, he 
would do more for others than he would 
ask others to do for him, and award to 
the penitent culprit mercy first, justice 
afterward. 


In matters of money and property he 
is very free and inappreciative—the value 
of a dollar being scarcely realized. In- 
tellectually, he is unusually versatile ; 
could engage with almost equal readiness 
and interest in a great variety of pur- 
suits. He would know something of 
science, of philosophy, of literature, of 
art, of politics. While there is no want 
of special attachment or affection for 
friends or home, he is eminently able to 








his sympathies, ambition, and intellect. 
He is very quick to resist aggression; 
very resolute to defend himself against 
injury and insult; yet forbearing and 
merciful when the offender shows regret 
for his misdeed. 

He is very frank, open, and free— 
almost transparent—so that it is difficult 
for him to use underhand or cunning 
measures. His plans are usually open to 
all, and frequently fail of the desired end 
on that account. His straightforward- 
ness, zeal, ambition, and courage would 
have made him an excellent soldier; 
while his strong perceptive intellect and 
mechanical abilities would have furthered 
him in scientific fields. 

His sensitiveness, susceptibility, and 
sympathy are almost feminine; and 
these traits, in combination with his en- 
thusiastic appreciation of art, have made 
him the thrilling, absorbing musician the 
world acknowledges him to be. 

Human nature is wonderfully endowed with 
capabilities. Whatever it conceives in its 
strange labyrinth of brain, it seems able to 
bring to perfection, whether science, literature, 
or art be the sphere in which its conception is 





pathetic, filling our eyes with tears ; 
now rippling and joyous, compelling gladness ; 
now sad, plaintive, melancholy, awakening our 
sympathies; anon bold, dashing, impetuous, 
as if challenging us to combat. They who 
have listened to the varied tones of his Polacca 
Guerriera, must indeed confess that 


“Music hath charms to soothe the eo x breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 


Ole Bull was born in the town of Bergen, 
Norway, February 5th, 1810. His parents be- 
longed to the better class of the citizens of 
Bergen, and were allied to many names of note 
in Norwegian literature and history. Nearly 
all the members of the Bull family possessed 
considerable musical talent, and it is not won- 
derful that Ole imbibed with his mother’s milk 
the aptitude which afterward was so wonder- 
fully developed. When but six or seven years 
old, Ole was given a small violin by an uncle, 
a musician himself, who had seen the little fel- 
low amusing himself with a piece of wood for 
a violin, and a willow twig for a bow. 

Nature’s own musician, he made rapid pro- 
gress in his practice, so that his mother pro- 
cured a teacher, who gave Ole but a short ben- 
efit in the way of instruction; for he suddenly 
left Bergen, although a resident of many years’ 
standing. Ole was thus abandoned to his own 
devices; but he by no means wasted his time. 
Some transitory instruction he received, to be 
sure, from Danish artists who visited Bergen 
now and then to give concerts, but his advance- 
ment was mainly due to his own assiduity. 
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Ole’s father, however, had not chosen the 
career of a violinist for his son, but wished him 
to pursue a course of study with a view to 
making a clergyman of him. .Accordingly a 
private tutor, Musoeus by name, was engaged, 


and Ole, now twelve years of age, placed almost | 


entirely under his charge. One of the 
first things Musoeus did was to declare 
that the boy’s musical tastes were in- 
compatible with the grave character of 
his studies, and so forbid him to play 
on the violin. As might have been 
expected, Ole’s tastes in this respect 
were but sharpened by restraint, and 
he practiced in secret as he had oppor- 
tunity. At eighteen he was sent to 
Christiania to enter the University, 
haying been previously enjoined by 
his father to avoid indulging his pas- 
sion. His intentions to obey were of 
the best, but a combination of circum- 
stances was on foot, in the very outset 
of his proposed university career, to 
defeat the parental design, and open up 
to the young musician the path which 
nature had marked out for him. 

He had scarcely entered Christiania 
when he was met by friends—students 
from Bergen—who urged him to play 
ata concert to be given for some char- 
itable purpose. 

“ But,” said Ole, “ my father has for- 
bidden me to play.” 

“Would your father prevent you 
from doing an act of charity?” they 
asked. : 

“Well, this alters the case a little; 
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sical career, and his relations at Christiania 
were of the most encouraging character for a 
young and ambitious man. In 1831 he travel- 
ed to Paris at the time that Madame Malibran 
and Paganini were giving concerts to enthusi- 
astic audiences. Here he had the misfortune to 
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His next public appearance decided his Euro- 

pean reputation. At Bologna he excited so 

much enthusiasm, that the audience turned out 

of the hall in procession and escorted him to 

his lodgings. Here he became acquainted with 

Madame Malibran—who ever afterward cher- 
ished the warmest friendship for him, 
—and the Prince and Princess Ponia- 
towski, who invited -him to Florence, 
where new triumphs were awarded 
him. 


Time would fail us for chronicling 
his travels and performances from that 
time. Suffice it to say that Ole Bull 
has visited nearly every principal city 
of Europe several times, always meet- 
ing with receptions the most enthusi- 
astic. He is now in the United States 
for, we believe, the fourth time, meet- 
ing with his customary success, which 
is nothing short of splendid. Heisa 
man of generous impulses and the 
warmest sympathies ; so much so, that 
very much of the proceeds of his con- 
certs have been given away. In 1852 
he came to America inflated with the 
design of establishing a Norwegian 
colony in Pennsylvania. To this end 
he purchased a great tract of land on 
the banks of the beautiful Susquehan- 
na, and hundreds of his countrymen 
soon gathered on it from Missouri and 
the remote West. Ground was clear- 
ed, houses, churches, and schoofhouses 
were built, and for a time everything 
seemed bright and prosperous. But 





and I can write to him and claim his pardon,” 
said Ole. 

The concert at once brought him into favor- 
able notice. The very next evening a young 
professor had a quartette at his house, and 
pressed Ole to take a part in it. He did so, 
thinking that his father would doubtless not 
object to his playing a little to get on a good 
footing with the professors. The quartette did 
not break up until late the following morning, 
and Ole had only two hours in which to pre- 
pare himself for the preliminary examination. 
Scarcely able to keep his eyes open, he wrote a 
Latin exercise, which was not approved ; and as 
the “classical” rules of the University were 
unusually stringent, he was rejected for that 
year. In great chagrin he went to his host, the 
professor, who laughingly said, “ My good fel- 
low, this is the very best thing that could have 
happened to you! Do you believe yourself 
fitted for a curacy in Finmarken or a mission 
among the Laps? Certainly not! It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel 
abroad; meanwhile, old Trane having been 
taken ill, you are appointed ad interim musical 
director of the Philharmonic and Dramatic 
Societies.”. A month later Trane died, and 
Ole Bull was duly installed in these offices; 
and having thus at a single step acquired an 
independent position, he was pardoned by his 
father. 

He was now fairly embarked upon his mu- 





lose his violin and the greater part of his clothes 
and money, through a grasping landlord who 
carried them away while the musician was 
asleep. Reduced to the last necessity, he was 
near the verge of despair when he unexpected- 
ly came into the possession of four hundred 
francs. He purchased a new violin, and acci- 
dentally through it obtained the notice of the 
Duke of Montebello, who accorded the facili- 
ties by which he was introduced to the Paris 
public. He gave a concert, which proved re- 
munerative ; and thus he came into the posses- 
sion of money sufficient to carry out a long- 
cherished desire—to visit Italy. At Milan he 
gave a concert and gained great applause; but 
a few days afterward a severe newspaper criti- 
cism which contained these words—“ Mr. Bull 
plays Spohr, Mayseder, Paganini, etc., without 
knowing the true character of the music he 
plays—partly spoiling it by adding a color of 
his own. * * * He has not formed himself; 
in fact, he has no style; he is an uneducated 
musician ”’—startled him, and brought him to 
reflect upon the real state of the case, which he 
confessed to be precisely that the critic had 
stated. He sought out the critic, and was by 
him advised to study vocal music for the better 
understanding and management of the violin. 
This Bull did, and for six months devoted him- 
self closely to song. The result of this study 
was the development of his own peculiar pow- 
ers, the attainment of a style especially his own. 





one morning Ole Bull was informed 
that the real owner of the land wished to see 
him, when to his great regret he learned that 
he had been swindled by sharpers, who, repre- 
senting the property as theirs, had induced him 
to part with a large sum for its supposed right- 
ful possession. He instituted a suit at law 
against the swindlers, but it proved so expen- 
sive, that he was obliged to take up his violin 
and “play for costs,” while the trouble and 
embarrassment of the whole affair wore upon 
his health and spirits. 


We have been informed that not long ago 
Mr. Bull was the loser of nearly half a million 
dollars by the failure of a German banking- 
house, in the strength of which he had placed 
confidence. Since the misfortune which so 
suddenly befell his colonization scheme, and 
disappointed his philanthropic effort in behalf 
of his countrymen, he has given attention 
chiefly to public performances on his violin. 
In the intervals of retirement from the public 
exhibition of his great musical skill, he resides 
on his estate, a beautiful island on the western 
coast of Norway. 

Ole Bull has shown a strong affection for 
America, Her institutions, civil, political, and 
private, attract him, and the American people 
manifest a deep appreciation of him as a noble- 
hearted man and a gifted artist. Within the 
past year he has crossed the Atlantic twice, 
and is now a visitor on our shores. 

A thrilling incident occurred to him not 'ong 
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since. While on a short concert tour in the 
West with his associate musicians, he had occa- 
sion to take a steamer on the Ohio River. This 
steamer, the “ America,” collided with another, 
the “ United States,” near Ray’s Landing, about 
two miles above Warsaw, on the Indiana side; 
and owing to the ignition of some petroleum 
with which the “ United States” was consider- 
ably freighted, both became wrapped in flames. 
The catastrophe occurred near midnight, when 
most of the passengers were in their berths, and 
as a consequence many lives were lost. Ole 
Bull jumped into the water and succeeded in 
reaching the shore ; his company, among whom 
was Miss Barton a young and promising vocalist, 
also escaped with their lives. The incident is, 
doubtless, fresh in the memory of the reader. 
CONCLUSION. 

Ole Bull’s manner of playing the violin dif- 
fers much from that of all other performers 
who have entranced great audiences by their 
skill. Among his most wonderful points may 
be mentioned the push and draw slur staccato, 
which he sometimes introduces in rapid pas- 
sages, using the entire length of the bow by 
carrying the detached notes, with perfect pre- 
cision, from the point of the bow to the heel, 
and, as if by a miracle, reversing it with the 
utmost ease. He also plays two or more parts 
at once, giving imitations of different instru- 
ments, the flute, the bugle, and even the piano. 
In his celebrated “ Mother’s Prayer” there oc- 


cur such close imitations of the human voice, 
that one is inclined to scrutinize the platform 
where the musician stands, to satisfy himself 
that no singer is concealed near by. The chirp 
of the bird, the distant rattle of musketry, or 
the rumble of cannon, are so clearly expressed 
that the auditor has little difficulty in appreci- 
ating their significance. 

Although nearly sixt yo of age, Ole Bull 
ig vigorous and youthful. His attitude when 
playing is noble, offering a fine study for the 
artist, while his countenance beams with geni- 
ality and intelligence. 


om 
HOW WHE LEARN. 


Great truths are greatly won. 
chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream ; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not found by 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine ; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth io 
might, 
Plows up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 
And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the 
light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the well- 

plowed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
BONAR. 


— 





JOHN JAY WATSON, 


THE “ AMERICAN PAGANINI.” 


We find marked evidence of constitu- 
tional vigor here. Mr. Watson must 
have derived his physique from parents 
of good stock, and has only to take rea- 
sonible care of himself, mentally and 
physically, to preserve that balance be- 
tween brain and body which promotes 
health and renders long life probable. 
His dispositional characteristics are 
chiefly derived from his mother. He is 
ambitious and anxious to accumulate 
knowledge, both by travel and study; 
would exert himself to secure success in 
two ways—the providing of the means 
for further mental development, and the 
procuring a liberal maintenance for those 
dependent upon him. 

He is by no means timid, yet not so 
rash as to venture into palpable danger. 
In feeling we regard him as very tender, 
sympathetic, ‘and sensitive; in temper 
somewhat impulsive, but not malicious 
or revengeful—he resorts to physical 
force only on compulsion. He possesses 
much of that cordial suavity which ena- 
bles a person to conform to the ways and 
usages of the society he happens to be 
in; yet he is somewhat more original 
than imitative, preferring to do things 
after a plan of his own rather than in a 
way designed and followed by others. 

His judgment of forms and proportions 
is excellent: a quality which, added to 
his excellent artistic sense, adapts him 
well to same pursuit requiring a ready 
eye and good taste. 

The moral organs are well developed, 
especially Benevolence. He is broad 
and liberal in his sympathies; disposed 
to aid the unfortunate to the extent of 
his ability, and to combat with oppres- 
sion and wrong. 

He is well adapted to teach others 
what he knows himself, especially if the 
subject of his teachings be of an artistic 
or esthetic nature. The full forehead 
indicates a high appreciation of intel- 
lectual matters, a strong sense of the 
humorous and ludicrous, and no small 
appreciation of musical harmonies. 

He is also possessed of decidedly 
strong social instincts; makes friends 
easily, loves company, believes in the 
amenities of life, and finds great comfort 
in his own domestic circle, if he have 





one. He is very versatile in inclination 
and capability, and may undertake too 
many things at the same time. This 
tendency should be guarded; for he has 
the ability, by the steady prosecution of 
some one calling, to make it a success, 
and his name reputable. 

Joun JAy WATSON was born September 23d, 
1830, at Gloucester, in Essex County, Mass. 
Gloucester, as is well known, is one of the 
chief fishing towns on the Atlantic coast, and 
nearly every resident is engaged in the fishing 
business. 

Our Watson is the youngest of a family of 
ten children, all of whom are possessed of more 
than an ordinary share of musical talent. His 
parents were good old-fashioned singers. 
Watson’s only brother was master of a fishing 
schooner, and at the age of eight years the boy 
made his first voyage. In early childhood the 
subject of our sketch gave evidence that he 
possessed superior musical gifts. When but 
three years old he would amuse himself for a 
good part of the day in singing popular airs, 
accompanying himself at the same time by 
drumming upon a tin oven, which was left to 
his use, as a musical instrument. 

At school his musical idiosyncrasies were 
the cause of his receiving many severe castiga- 
tions from the well-meaning pedagogue, as he 
would unconsciously whistle and drum out his 
crude musical ideas upon the desk before him, 
much to the teacher’s annoyance. 

Happening to hear a country violinist per- 
form, his ambition was fired to possess a vio- 
lin. Full of zeal, he accompanied his father 
upon a cruise, and caught fish enough to pur- 
chase a very common one. But bad or good, 
as it might be, young Watson’s enthusiasm was 
sufficient to enable him to triumph over many 
obstacles in the very outset of his practice. In 
a few months he had advanced so rapidly as 
to be able to perform a variety of dancing 
tunes, such as he had heard others perform. 

When it became known in the community 
that he was able to play on the violin, his ser- 
vices as a “ fiddler” were frequently in requi- 
sition at country parties—such engagements 
usually proving more or less remunerative. 
He practiced assiduously, and became a musical 
prodigy in the estimation of the hardy fisher- 
men. During the summer season he made 
frequent trips upon the fishing vessels, but 
always had his violin with him for practice. 

His talent procured the acquaintance of mu- 
sicians of some repute, one of whom induced 
Watson to take lessons of Manuel Fenolossa, 
an eminent teacher of the violin. Shortly 
afterward he formed a partnership relation 
with a dancing-master—Buffington—for the 
purpose of opening an academy. This venture 
proved successful, as they had as many classes 
as they could teach. Constant practice made 
him in time master of his instrument, and he 
thus gained his remarkable and rapid trill and 
staccato which has astonished so many critics— 
and which is only excelled by his finished trill 
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upon the piano-forte, which instrument he be- 
came master of in later years, by a similar 
course of constant practice. 

Mr. Watson did not seriously begin the 
study of the piano-forte until he was twenty- 
five years of age; but then, by the kindness of 
Mr. John J. Herrick, of New York, one of 
nature's noblemen, he was enabled to prosecute 
the study of this instrument under such masters 
as fitted him to give lessons upon it in a short 
time. His scales and exercises he made it a 
rule to play over from one thousand to ten 
thousand times. He next took the guitar, and 
is now a good performer on three instruments. 

In 1850 Mr. Watson became acquainted with 
Captain Gross, a gentleman of superior musical 
culture, who at that time was following the 
fishing business on account of infirm health. 
A business connection for fishing purposes was 
formed between Watson and Gross, the latter 
being owner of a schooner. This arrangement 
was suddenly terminated by their shipwreck 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, during a fearful 
gale in October, 1851, and to repair their Josses, 
they concluded to make a concert tour through 
the Provinces and Eastern States, homeward. 
They were well patronized and warmly re- 
ceived wherever they performed. They after- 
ward formed the “ Dolcien Troupe,” but were 
not particularly successful in this enterprise, 


consequently Mr. Gross resumed the business | 


of teaching, and Mr. Watson engaged to play 
the violin at a theater in Lowell, Mass. 


The proprietor of the theater not fulfilling his 
contract, Watson started for New York, and 
arrived in that city with the sum of four dollars 
and a half in his pocket. From New York he 
went to Matawan, New Jersey, where he opened 
a violin school; and prosperity crowning his 
efforts, he soon returned to New York, and 
commenced teaching on a more extensive plan. 
In 1858 he visited Europe, formed the ac- 
quaintance of Liszt and other musical celebri- 
ties, profiting by their advice and instruc- 
tion. He resided some time in Germany, 
studying and performing with the best teachers. 

Upon his return to America he resumed 
teaching in New York, and has opened a con- 
servatory for the instruction of pupils on vari- 
ous instruments, with flattering success. 

The only serious difficulty which Prof. Wat- 
son has had to contend with, has been the 
absurd idea which has some way obtained 
currency here—that none but foreigners can 
teach music; but such men as Pattison, 
Hopkins, Mason, Watson, Southard, Johnson, 
Baker, Emerson, and a host of popular and 
successful American teachers, have within 
afew years shown that we have the elements 
of art as strongly developed among our native 
musicians as any other nation. We have not 
produced here, as yet, a Mozart or a Beethoven, 
but another century will develop, doubtless, 
mighty musicians among us. 

Mr. Watson has not been a prolific com- 
poser, but some gems have been produced by 
him which have gained deserved popularity. 
Among these are his “ Beautiful Dream Waltz,” 


“Ben LomondSchottisch,” “Testimonial Polka,” 
“ Frolic of the Frogs,” and twenty-four duets for 
violin and piano, which are fast growing into 
favor. He is a diligent student, and is now 
engaged in preparing some valuable instruction 
books. He began teaching at the age of six- 
teen, and his books are the result of long 
experience. 

Mr. Watson is on very intimate terms with 
Ole Bull, whom he met at Salem while the 
great violinist was on a former visit to America. 
Watson was but a stripling then, but an eager 
violinist. He had an interview with Ole Bull, 
who presented him an orange. The peel of 
this orange Mr. Watson preserved, and showed 
it to the Norwegian on the occasion of a mu- 
sical gathering lately at Mr. Watson’s house. 
Ole Bull manifested his appreciation of the in- 
cident by a warm embrace. During the 
past summer Mr. Watson visited Ole Bull 
at his home in Norway, and the great violinist 
presented him an old Cremona violin made 
by the celebrated brothers Amati in 1616. 
It is a valuable souvenir of his visit, and a 
tangible proof of the esteem in which Mr. 
| Watson is held by the “king of the king of in- 
| struments.” As a musical critic, Mr. Watson’s 
| 





articles are laconic and to the point; his criti- 
| cism on “Ole Bull’s Critics, and the Violin,” 
| recently published in the U. S. Musical Review, 
as well as his Musical Letters from Norway, 
| q@pave been widely read and quoted. 
| Mr. Watson is now busily engaged in 
forming a plan for establishing a musical 
conservatory on an entirely new plan. As 
music is now taught in our cities, the pupil too 
often becomes the teacher; in other words, the 
private music teacher is more or less subject to 
| the whims of his pupil. One dislikes a piece 
because it is too hard; another, because it is 
| not showy; another, because it is too melan- 
choly, or too lively, or because mother or 
| father, sister or brother, are not suited; in fact, 
| the physician is called in, and is obliged to 
take medicine from his patients, or lose them. 
| Mr. Watson desires to found a musical institu- 
| tion upon such a plan that the conscientious 
| teacher can do his duty toward pupils without 
| fear of discharge; and it is to be hoped that 
| he will receive sufficient encouragement to 
enable him to carry out his plans successfully. 

Mr. John W. Moore, undoubtedly the most 
experienced writer upon music in this country, 
and author of the “ Encyclopedia of Music,” 
in a recent letter to Professor Watson thus 
expresses himself: “I am delighted with the 
pleasing intelligence that you anticipate open- 
ing a real conservatory of music in this country. 
This is exactly what is wanted ; we have music 
schools called conservatories, but we want 
something better, something that will com- 
mand the attention of musical people at home 
and abroad. I hope and pray that you will 
open such an institution at once; I need not 
tell you that I believe you would meet witl 
success. Such an institution, got up in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, is now called 
for, and in my judgment would be sustained. 
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I think it could be so conducted that it would 
equal any existing at the present day in Europe. 
Do not let this enterprise go out of your mind 
for a moment, but at once shape your course, 
lay your plans, and carry them out as soon as 
possible ; you will, by thus doing, benefit the 
world, immortalize your name, and reap your 
reward.” ‘ 

During the year 1864 Prof. Watson had 
charge of the musical department of the cele- 
brated “Carter Zouave Troupe,” and played 
violin solos in nearly every city and town in 
New England. Since that time he has been 
engaged in New York, teaching and writing 
his musical works. He speaks several lan- 
guages, has a good knowledge of medicine, and 
is a living proof of what industry and perse- 
verance will accomplish. 

oe ee 


“WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR?” 


“Wuart is it good for? J don’t believe in 
it.” A young man writes us as above with 
reference to Phrenology, and at the same time 
states that he is “open to conviction.” He 
should have said: I am ignorant, and in pursuit 
of knowledge. What one does not know, or 
does not believe, makes no sort of difference to 
us, nor to the truth. A truth is a truth all the 
same, whether it be believed or disbelieved,— 
accepted or rejected. But to answer the first 
question frankly, we must say to one who does 
not know the use of it: It is of no use to you. 
Of what use is money to one who knows noth- 
ing of its value? or of music, to one who has 
no ear for it? or of books, to one who can not 
read? No, Phrenology is of no use to a fool, 
nor to one who is ignorant of it. One must 
know something of it, to value or appreciate it. 
Of what value is Christianity to a Jew, or to 
any one who rejects it? If we would know the 
use of one or the other, we must know some- 
thing of it, and avail ourselves of its teachings. 
How foolish it must seem to one versed in 
Chemistry, Anatomy, Astronomy, or Phrenol- 
ogy, to hear a young popinjay chatter about 
what he “ don’t” believe, and what he “ don’t” 
know! Suppose all the ignorance and all the 
unbelief of these persons were written out and 
printed in a book, would it not make a very 
large one? .Why not learn to be modest and 
hold your tongue; or sit meekly at the feet of 
those who would teach you? Some nitinds are 
very small and very contracted, and they can 
not comprehend large ideas, nor much of any- 
thing. One may manage a sam in addition or 
subtraction, but division puzzles him; while 


fractions and algebra are entirely beyond his 
reach. Soin the natural sciences. dne may 
t the rudiments, but not the whole subject. 
e has something more to learn, we repeat. 
If one does not delveve what another knows, that 
is Ais misfortune, and he should seek for inform- 
ation and be instructed. 


a ee 

“ How is your husband this afternoon, Mrs. 
Quiggs?” “Why, the doctor says as how if 
lives till mornin’, he shall have some hopes of 
him ; but if he don’t, he must give him up.” 
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“Ir I might give a short bint te an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,"’—De Foe, 
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PROSPERITY. 





Tue conditions on which we may 
hope to prosper in temporal affairs are 
these— Temperance, Health, Intelligence, 
Integrity, Self-knowledge, and Industry ; 
without these there can be no permanent 
In laying a foundation, 
therefore, one who seeks success and pros- 
perity must build on these conditions. 
Failing in any one, we come short of our 
aims, and the fault is more frequently 


prosperity. 


our own than most of us are willing to 
confess or admit. 

Why do we break down in health? 
Is it not, as a rule, because of improper 
or riotous living? Are we sufficiently 
mindful of what we put into our stom- 
achs? Do we not stuff that poor dumb 
servant with great quantities of the most 
indigestible substances ? Consider the hot 
and the cold slops; the greasy, salty, 
swine-fat ; the poisonous pickles of com- 
merce; the adulterated confections and 
condiments, not to mention the vile fusil 
oils, ete., contained in the wines and 
liquors swallowed by the masses! Then 
think of the quantities of opium, mer- 
cury, quinine, and other medicines, sold 
by every druggist. Then add the im- 
mense stores of quack medicines, bit- 
ters, pills, powders, and other similar 
preparations with which thousands re- 
gale themselves! Is it any wonder that 
the best constitutions succumb and fall 
victims to these destroyers of human 
health? By these things our appetites 
become perverted, our passions unduly 
excited, and relief is sought in tobacco, 
or in other narcotics. Then come the 
late champagne dinners, fashionable par- 
ties, severe colds, sleepless nights, more 
drugs, slow fevers, consumption, and 
premature decay. How can one look 
for prosperity when thus sapping the 
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very foundations on which all efforts, 
nay, his very life, depend ? 

A fair degree of intelligence presup- 
poses the use, culture, and activity of 
one’s faculties. If one be ignorant, he 
can not cope with another who is more 
intelligent. “ Knowledge is power” only 
to him who has it. Intelligence invents 
labor-saving machinery, and uses the 
elements of light, heat, air, water, and 
electricity to do his work or to forward 
his interests, the power of which igno- 
rance knows nothing. . 

IntEGRITY is one of the highest and 
noblest attributes of human character. 
To “ do justly” is a command of God— 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” “Let 
us walk honestly.” Take away the fae- 
ulty of conscientiousness, and mankind 
would be in a sad predicament. Alas! 
there are to-day far too many individ- 
uals in this predicament; count the 
poor creatures now languishing within 
prison walls, who, lacking integrity, 
violated the civil law, and are thereby 
lost to themselves and to society. Such 
—and we may add many others as y 
at large or out of prison—can not be 
trusted, and of course they do not, can 
not prosper. To know a man to be dis- 
honest, is to shun him. 

The first thing for a young man to 
do who would succeed, is to establish a 
character for unimpeachable integrity. 
Honesty is far above the best policy. 

Temperance is, beyond all question, 
as indispensable to prosperity as intem- 
perance is a certain precursor to mis- 
fortune, failure, and final ruin. By tem- 
perance we mean exactly what that word 
implies, One may be as intemperate in his 
eating as in his drinking. A thoroughly 
temperate man eats and drinks to live. 
He is master of his appetite and pas- 
sions, and holds all his feelings subject 
to his intellect. The whole machinery 
of his organization runs like well-ad- 
justed and properly lubricated clock- 
work, which, if not neglected, abused, or 
permitted to ran down, “keeps good 
time” on to a ripe old age, fulfilling all 
the high functions of its office. There 
are a vast number of very intemperate 
and imperfect human time-pieces in this 
world on whom no dependence can be 
safely placed. How can such as these 
hope for even the smile of prosperity ? 
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Self-knowledge, so important to sue. 
cess, is not now so difficult to obtain as 
it once was. Science has furnished a 
key .by which the casket of knowledge 
may be unlocked, and all who seek to 
know may look in and examine the ma- 
chinery through which the human mind 
is manifested. 

By this we become acquainted with 
the functions and uses of each organ and 
part, and thus learn what we can do 
best; what,to cultivate, and what to re- 
strain, in order to accomplish most dur- 
ing our short stay on earth. This knowl- 
edge is within the reach of all. This is 
denied to none, save those who willfully 
and blindly refuse to entertain it. Ig- 
norance and prejudice are still to be met 
with, as in the time of Christ and His 
Apostles. But, thanks be to God, the 
teachers are no longer persecuted or put 
to death for proclaiming the truth. 

Industry is synonymous with diligence 
and assiduity. Without these, one may 
look in vain for prosperity. There are 
slothfal persons who depend on “luck 
and chance” for what they wish. And 
instances have occurred in which they 
have drawn prizes in a lottery. Lazy 
men sometimes win bets at horse-races, 
at prize and other “ dog-fights.” Wagers 
have been lost and won over a fight be- 
tween two roosters! We were present 
on one occasion—by special invitation— 
when the great States of Georgia and 
Alabama assembled their game chickens 
for a contest, and the sum of $10,000 a side 
was staked onthe results. White men and 
black men, from far and near, judges of 
courts, State representatives, and grave 
senators, together participated in this 
ennobling sport ! 

But of what good are the winnings to 
the winner? Money obtained by such 
means must prove a curse rather than a 
blessing. Better, far, is honest pov- 
erty, with integrity and industry, than 
millions gained in gambling. Pgjnt us 
to the healthy, industrious, temperate, 
honest, and intelligent man who knows 
his capabilities and his mission, and we 
will insure him a good degree of success 
and prosperity. Add to these the graces 
of higher culture, enlarged Christian 
sympathies, charity for all, an abiding 
faith in God and obedience to his laws, 
natural and divine, and you “fill the 
bill.” 
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Wars, floods, fires, droughts, earth- 
quakes, pestilences, and famines will 
come and go; usurpers and despots will 
rule the world with rods of iron ; politi- 
cians and rogues will fraternize and com- 
bine to tax, cheat, swindle, and rob the 
people; there will be hot controversies 
about reconstruction, equal suffrage, the 
rights of women, free trade or a high 
tariff, the currency, the public debt, in- 
ternal improvements, cheaper postage, 
the abolition of the franking frauds, and 
numberless other abuses. But just as 
sure as the return of the seasons—just as 
sure a8 grass grows, so sure may one feel 
of final success who builds on the founda- 
tions we have herein laid down. Health, 
temperance, intelligence, integrity, self- 


knowledge, and industry, with an earnest © 


faith, a sure hope, and a liberal charity, 
will realize all the blessings of a happy 
prosperity. 

Conciusion: Zeal,without judgment; 
energy, without application; resolution, 
without - discretion; kindness, without 
economy; affection, without caution; 
imagination, without common sense ; im- 
itation, without originality ; work, with- 
out method; prayer, without works; 
and personal pride, without meekness, 
humility, and godliness, amount to little. 
What is desired, is a full, rounded out, 
and completely developed human being, 
such as we may reasonably suppose our 
Savior to have been in perfection. 


mb 
EQUALITY. 


Wuartr say Ethnology and Phrenology 
on the questions of equality, equal rights, 
free schools, a free gospel, free trade, and 
freedom generally? These are among 
the questions put to the editor by differ- 
ent persons, and this is our reply: 

To’ the question of equality we an- 
swer, “Of one blood, and in His image, 
God created man.” - As to the unity or 
diversity of the race or races of men, we 
have no older or better authenticated rec- 
ord than that given in the Scriptures. We 
take it that al? mankind were created by 
the same God, and that all are alike ac- 
countable to Him, and that the Savior 
is the true Redeemer of all who believe 
on Him and follow his teachings, and 
that in His sight all are regarded with 
“equal” favor or disfavor, depending on 
their merits or obedience to His laws. 





nan 


Dividing mankind into different fami- 
lies or races according to Ethnology, dis- 
covers no faculties, bones, muscles, or 
nerves in one race or tribe not possessed 
by all others. 

Equality of rights, privileges, and du- 
ties does not imply an affinity of tastes, 
compatibility of social relations, or an 
amalgamation of colors. But we take it 
that one human being, with the same fac- 
ulties, aspirations, and natural capabilities 
which another possesses, has the same 
inherent rights, no matter what may be 
their differences in complexion. If it be 
my right or privilege to be educated, to 
engage in agricultural, commercial, or pro- 
fessional pursuits, it is equally the right of 
another. Nor is it for me to draw lines of 
demarkation between Englishman, Irish- 
man, Scotchman, Frenchman, German, 
African, Asiatic, or American. Here heis, 
andhereIlam. We all inhabit the same 
globe, and each hopes, by the blessing of 
God, to finally secure a place in heaven. 
What racial distinctions, if any, there 
may be among the spirits of the depart- 
ed, we do not pretend to suppose. 

Free schools are the boon of republican 
institutions, and tend directly to a higher 
civilization, as a free gospel tends to a 
more general, broader, and higher Chris- 
tianity. As a principle, free trade is 
right. _ If all nations were republics, 
governed by a true democracy, free trade 
would be the rule among men. But, as 
yet, there are only a few republics, and 
the great majority of mankind are gov- 
erned by selfish monarchies, by a privi- 
leged class. These despotic rulers levy 
taxes to support their crowns, and in- 
dulge in free trade only when it suits 
their iriterests. This makes it necessary 
for us,.and for others, to conform to the 
customs or rules generally prevailing in 
this respect. When mankind become 
republicanized and Christianized, there 
will not only be free trade, but FREEDOM, 
all over the world. But freedom is only 
for the free, the intelligent, the godly. 

Bad men, the ignorant, the lazy, law- 
less, perverse, and the criminal, are not 
fit for freedom. Those who live in the 
base of the brain, in their passions and 
propensities, who are without moral sen- 
timent and godliness, are fit subjects for 
the rule of despots; such must be gov- 
erned by force. But the intelligent, the 
law-abiding, the moral, religious, and 





developed man is the only true freeman. 
“He alone is free whom the truth makes 
free.” All others are, in a sense, only 
slaves. 

Our rights, then, in the sight of all 
laws, human and- divine, are these—to 
grow into the most complete manhood, 
physically, socially, intellectually, and 
spiritually ; to do all the good we can; 
to debar no human being of any right 
or privilege we claim or enjoy; to do all 
things with an eye single to God’s will; 
to be and to do only that on which we 
can consistently ask His blessing. 


ae ome ee 
FORBEARANCE. 


WHEN we shall consider fully all the annoy- 
ing trials and vexations which beset our fellow- 
mortals, we shall learn to make allowances, 
and forbear. A young mother is kept awake, 
night after night, with her crying and sleepless 
babe. How can she be expected to be happy, 
joyous, and all serene, as formerly, when there 
was nothing to disturb her spirits? A mer- 
chant meets with unexpected losses, and can 
not meet his engagements. This makes him 
anxious for his credit and reputation. A phy- 
sician stakes his hopes for fame and fortune 
on the recovery of a patient. The patient 
dies, and the physician is deeply grieved. A 
young man has placed his affections on a lady 
before finding whether she entertained a serious 
interest in himself. She loves another. This 
leaves him in a mood anything but amiable. 
The aspirant for office fails to reach the covet- 
ed place,—he may have been defrauded by cor- 
rupt men,—and hence becomes much exercised 
about it. But let us come down to those lesser 
annoyances which try the patience of the 
most amiable. We sometimes find our food 
badly seasoned and poorly cooked ; our books, 
tools, or other things misplaced, or loaned and 
not returned. Through a hole in a pocket we’ve 
lost our keys, or some valuable keepsake. Our 
buttons are missing—rubbed off in the laundry 
—and just when we are in a hurry to dress for 
meeting! Our host, the head of the family, 
has resolved to stop chewing or smoking to- 
bacco—and this is his third day. He is almost 
delirious—acts like a crazy man. Is it surpris- 
ing that he is irritable, cross, and ready to ac- 
cuse others? Here is a case for real forbear- 
ance. Be patient with him, encourage him, as- 
sure him of your sympathy and support. He is 
fighting the devil, who is constantly teasing 
and tempting him. The poor, jaded teacher, 
shut up in a close room with half a hundred 
swaying, surging, perpetual motions, breathing 
over and over again the fetid air, trying to 
maintain order and obedience, and to hear a 
hundred half-learned lessons every day—is it 
surprising that such persons become impatient? 
Perhaps our servant has been up at a “ wake” 
last night, and will have to attend the funeral 
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to-day, paying a high price for horses and a 
carriage, so as to make a “ respectable” appear- 
ance, when the money can ill be spared, the 
thought of which is anything but happifying. 
Let us not by cross words or looks add to the 
burden that is already grievous and hard to be 
borne. The fact is, we do not, any of us, make 
sufficient allowance for the infirmities of our 
fellows. Let us all try to be more forbearing 
with the imperfections of mankind. Let us be 
slow to condemn, and quick to forgive. 


Po 


NEW PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Our professional class for 1869 commenced | 


its sessions on the 4th of January. Two or 
more lectures were given each day on Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Anatomy, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology, including dissections of the 
brain and practical instruction in oratory, and 


on all subjects connected with the study and | 
The class | 
| phrénologiste habile fat chargé d’examiner les 
| cranes des candidats aux fonctions du Revenu 


delineation of human character. 
was composed of gentlemen from widely sepa- 
rated States. Among the graduates to whom 
diplomas were given, we may name— 


A. Norman Hosson, of West Union, Fayette 


Co., lowa—his former occupation has been that 
| dont le besoin se fait impérieusement sentir 


of Jaw student and land agent. 

Joun C. LANE, Valparaiso, Mo., teacher and 
theological student. 

Lor Mason, M.D., Chatham, II. 

Lewis Moatz, Suffield, Portage Co., O., en- 


gaged formerly in teaching and mercantile life. | 


Epwarp M. Perrin, Burlingame, Osage 
Co., Kansas—fruit culture. 

BarTHotomew Smirn, Pawtucket, R. L, 
farming. 

Jervis Sommers, Southford, Conn., teaching 
and farming. 

Catvixn H. Tuurstrx, Hamilton, Steuben 
Co., Ind., teaching. 


Caries 8. Watson, Warner, Merrimack | 


Co., N. H., student and farmer. 


Jonn Wurtaker, Kerhonkson, Ulster Co., 
| is evident from the fact of its reference in the 


N. Y., student. 


Several of these graduates will enter the | 


lecturing field at once; others will pursue their 
studies in these and other branches, and com- 
mence lecturing later in the year. 

We congratulate the public, these new phre- 
nologists, and ourselves on the success of this 
our fourth annual professional class in practical 
anthropology, and take real pleasure in com- 
mending the gentlemen who have thus quali- 
fied themselves to lecture on and to practically 
apply our noble science for the instruction of 
the people. With these co-workers and others 
now qualifying themselves, we shall soon have 
enough good men and true to carry this subject 
to every part of our country, and place it on 
higher grounds than it has yet attained, and 
displace the quacks, swindlers, and self-styled 
professors. Arrangements will be made imme- 
diately for a class next winter, 1870. Those 
who wish to attend should commence the nec- 
essary preparation at once. For particulars 
address this office, with stamp. 
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The following resolutions were passed by 
the members ofthe class, and presented for 
publication : 

We, the members of the class in Practical Phrenology 
of 1869, at 389 Broadway, New York, deem it just to say 
that we appreciate the knowledge imparted to us, and 
highly respect our worthy teachers, Nelson Sizer and 8. 
R. Wells. 

Resolved, that we consider it our duty to use and teach 
Phrenclogical Science so as to better fit mankind for the 
duties of this life and the joys of the life to come. 

Rescived, that we consider Phrenology the “‘ Handmaid 
of Christianity ;*’ an aid to the teacher, the parent, the 
legislator, the jurist, and all who have to do with train- 
ing or directing the human mind. 

Resolved, that we recommend to all who desire to 
become teachers of Practical Phrenology to take a course 
of instruction under these veteran teachers. 


a oe 
PHRENOLOGY IN CONGRESS. 


WE find the following item of interest in the 
Courier des Etats Unis of this city: 

“Le grave sénat s’est fort égayé, avant-hier, 
d'une motion de M. Howe, demandant qu’un 


intérieur, afin de ne donner ces places qu’aux 
personnes douées de la bosse de l’aptitude, de 
celle de ’honnéteté et de plusieurs autres bosses 


dans les bureaux du trésor. L’énumération de 


| toutes ces bosses en a excité un éclat de fou- 
| rire. La proposition de M. Howe, excentrique 


en la forme, était au fond trés-sérieuse. Mais, 
comme toujours, la forme a emporté le fond.” 
In plain English this means that Mr. Howe, 
a senator from Wisconsin, introduced a me- 
morial praying for the appointment of a skill- 


| ful phrenologist to examine the heads of all 


applicants for office in the Internal Revenue 
Department. This proposition, it is said, occa- 


| sioned some amusement, but we believe that it 
| was made in perfect good faith, and with a 


view to ameliorate the corrupt condition of 
things in the internal revenue system. That 
it was made the subject of serious consideration 


regular way to the Committee on Retrench- 
ment and Reform. 

We account this appreciation of the practica- 
bility of Phrenology by some of our national 
legislators as significant of the growth of 
phrenological ideas in the highest and most 
intelligent classes of the country. 

ee 


At Home—WE Sray.—That fire alluded to 
in our last—Feb.—number, did not quite burn 
nor drown us out. As soon as the fire was ex- 
tinguished,—after burning off our roof,—sheets 
of canvas supplied by the fire patrols were in- 
stantly spread over all the building, and such 
books as were stored in the upper lofts were 
protected from the weather. Very soon, even 
before the smoke from the burning timbers 
had disappeared, estimates for rebuilding the 
house adjoining ours, and for putting a new 
roof of slate on 389, were made and accepted. 
The several insurance companies sent agents 
to examine and estimate our damages. They 
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made speedy proposals, which were agreed to, 
and the money as promptly paid us. We 
therefore continue to occupy our old -premises 
at 389, and hope to do so till we can suit our- 
selves better. Friends and correspondents will 
therefore call on or address us as usual, at 389 
Broadway, New York.—Eprror A. P. J. 


ee oe 
A NEW MODE OF EMBALMING. 


Dr. Marrt, of Florence, is said to have in- 
vented a process for preserving parts or the 
whole of the human body. Its results are very 
surprising. Dr. Bain writes of it to the London 
Lancet in the following explanatory terms : 

“ Having handled some of his preparations in 
Florence last autumn, I am able to say that he 
is the inventor of a mode of turning the human 
body or any part of it into stone, in any attitude 
that may be desired. I inclose the photograph 
of a senator of the Italian parliament, taken 
four months after his disease, in which he is 
represented seated in his chair, with his clothes 
on, just as when alive, his eyes retaining, in an 
astonishing degree, the vivacity of life. I also 
inclose the photograph of a table, the. slab of 
which is formed of pieces of the human body— 
brain, muscles, etc.—all turned into stone, and 
which, when struck by me, sounded as a marble 
table. I also inspected a lady’s foot, likewise 
petrified, and which had every appearance of 
marble, until, upon close inspection, the texture 
of the skin was apparent. Dr. Marini showed 
me, too, some specimens of the human body, 
which were in a moist and pérfect condition, 
preserved for years. He assured me also that 
the week before he had dined off a duck which 
had been killed months previously. The foot 
of a mummy was in his apartment at the time 
of my visit, in which the color assumed that of 
life, and the toes were perfectly flexible. 

“T am perfectly certain that these inventions 
are genuine and of high value; and when Dr. 
Marini arrives here, I hope to be able to intro- 
duce him to the heads of the profession. The 
Emperor of the French, with his usual tact, has 
expressed himself warmly to Dr. Marini in ap- 
probation of his inventions.” 


———> oa 


Get Reapy.—Old Winter, clothed with 
hoary frost, has about taken his departure 
from these regions, and balmy spring will soon 
delight us. Are we ready? Have we obtained 
seeds for garden and for field? Is the ground 
ready? Have we engaged trees and vines for a 
new orchard ? or is the old one nicely trimmed ? 
Are fences, gates, and roads in order? Are 
plows, harrows, and other implements ready 
for use? The working hours of spring and 
summer are too precious to be spent in tinker- 
ing up anything that can be put in order be- 
fore plowing or planting time. One must drive 
his work if he would not have his work drive 
him, and he who anticipates and makes all 
things ready in advance, is the one who real- 
izes the highest degree of success. So “Get 
Ready.” 
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On Phusiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Qubanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv, 6, 





MAN’S POWER OVER DEATH. 


WHEN we trace the development of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious faculties of man 
through the ages of historic civilization, we find 
that the result has been the acquirement of not 
only a more elevated position in the scale of 
creation, but, also, a certain dominion over 
many agencies which formerly tended to his 
death. Induced by the ravages of particular 
diseases upon his life and health, he has en- 
deavored to trace them to their source; and 
in this he has by no means been unsuccessful, 
as a careful study of the statistical data given 
in the course of this article will show. He has 
found that too often death is but the result of 
an inadequate knowledge of the laws under 
which he lives. It is man’s first and greatest 
duty, then, to understand himself and his sur- 
roundings; to become acquainted with the 
laws of nature, of life, of health, and of moral- 
ity; and to learn, not by personal experience, 
the terrible consequences that result from their 
willful or ignorant disobedience. It is within 
man’s power to make his life happy or un- 
happy, and even longer or shorter; and this, 
to a great extent, by carefully avoiding all that 
is injurious to him, whether it relate to his 
bodily health, or to his moral and intellectual 
power. We can hardly do our duty to our 
readers in a better manner, we think, than in 
presenting the facts and figures which we have 
been enabled to collect on this subject for their 
careful consideration, letting each statement 
carry its own conviction. 

The most prominent agencies against which 
man has to battle, as we find him at the pres- 
ent day, are, the climatic influences of the 
locality in which he lives, occupation, customs, 
and moral condition. <A retrospective glance 
at the effects of these agencies on human life 
will not only be of great interest, but also of 
the utmost importance; and we may ask with 
perfect right: “ What result has man hitherto 
reached in this conflict, and is it within his 
power to attain to a more advanced age than, 
in general, he does at the present day?” The 
only true way to answer these questions is by 
statistical evidence, some of which we shall 
proceed to detail. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY ON LIFE. 

The diseases which have their origin in the 
place or nature of man’s abode are numerous. 
Most of them may be classed under the title of 
“avoidable ;’ a fact proved by the excessive 
death-rate in some cities above that of others. 

We need not go far for an example. Herr 
Schwabe, to whose industry we are indebted 
for much information on this subject, pounces 
upon the city of New York as the first object 
of his criticism, and not without justice. Our 
crowded tenement-houses, and our cellar-dwell- 





ings, in which neither sun nor light can pene- 
trate, are hot-beds of disease. “In order to 
prove the effect which different localities, with- 
in a large city, have upon health,” he says, “I 
refer to the following example, which I base 
upon the ‘ Report of the Sanitary Condition of 
New York.’ This city is divided into various 
sanitary districts, whose states of health are very 
different. In one, for instance, the deaths were 
at the rate of one in every sixty persons, and 
in another, one in every nineteen! How does 
this come to pass? Would any man venture 
to make God responsible for these different 
rates of mortality? I believe not; for a close 
examination of those parts of the city which 
show the greater rate of mortality has revealed 
the fact, that seventy-four per cent. of the inhab- 
itants consist of poor Irish emigrants, who live 
densely crowded together: that, on account of 
the general narrowness of the buildings in 
which they reside, neither outer nor inner ven- 
tilation is possible; and that to many of the 
sleeping apartments scarcely any direct light or 
air can be admitted but has first to pass through 
another densely packed chamber.” But the 
vigorous measures of the New York “ Board of 
Health” have wrought a great improvement in 
the health of the city within a few years. 

The following statistics are worthy of study, 
and prove the excellent effects produced by 
proper and well-regulated care for the public 
health. There died, annually, before efficient 
sanitary regulations were established : 


1 for every 28 persons. 
“ Live TS See ” 
> Philadelphia . gee: ER Pn 
But after the establishment of the same, these 
rates were wonderfully reduced, viz. : 
In London 


Live Rises 
* Philadelphia.1 “ “ oT “ 


1 for every s persons. 


—showing a clear gain of 60 fer cent. and over 
in human life. Again, to show how different 
cities vary in their death-rate, we find that in 
Vienna one person dies yearly out of every 
twenty-five; while in Leeds, a busy, yet clean 
manufacturing city of England, the death-rate 
is but one in fifty. The contrast is deserving of 
attention. Manchester and Salford, but three 
hours’ journey from the last-named city, have 
a death-rate of 30 or 32. Climate will not ac- 
count for any of these differences. Even in 
contrasting ‘the two capitals of London and 
Vienna, we can only charge the excessive 
death-rate of the latter to the disregard of san- 
itary cleanliness. 

There is still another fact which should not 
be overlooked. It is computed that to every 


‘death in a large city there are twenty-eight 


cases of sickness. Therefore in a city having 

an average of 5,000 deaths yearly, there would 

be 140,000 cases of sickness. 
EPIDEMICS—SMALL-POX. 

The various epidemic diseases which have 
at times ravaged nearly every city of note, 
properly follow the agency of locality in our 
treatment. A bad and unhealthy locality at- 
tracts disease, as the conducting-rod does the 
lightning’s flash. We will speak merely of two 





special diseases which have frequently assumed 
the epidemic character—small-pox and chol- 
era—in order to show how much their fatal 
effects have been depreciated. The former, be- 
fore the invaluable discovery of Jenner, struck 
down from a tenth to a twelfth of the entire 
number of children born; where vaccination 
has been made compulsory, its victims have 
been reduced to a fortieth or fiftieth portion. 
Yet vaccination is not sufficient; for statistics 
prove that 50,000 persons died from the small- 
pox in England alone, during the ten years 
from 1856 to 1866. In 1864, its victims amounted 
to 9,425. Such a disease would appear to be 
beyond the reach of human knowledge to 
check. But that it may be controlled, is evi- 
dent by analogy in the history of the rinderpest. 
When that disease was first-imported among 
the English cattle its ravages were most alarm- 
ing. A single animal would show symptoms 
of an attack in the morning, and at night half 
of the whole herd would be dead. The dis- 
ease was far more mysterious and fatal on cat- 
tle than is the small-pox on man. Yet it was 
checked, and to-day, through the energetic 
measures of the English government, which 
ordered that every animal attacked should be 
immediately killed, buried, and then paid for 
out of a special fund, it is almost unknown in 
that country. Eminent English physicians 
have carefully noted this disease in all its 
stages—its importation, its spread, its ravages, 
and its extinction ; and though they themselves 
were unable to check it scientifically, that is, me- 
dicinally, they are ready to adopt an analogous 
method of extinction and prevention to various 
epidemical diseases to which man is subject. 
Sir James Simpson, to whom we are indebted 
for the statistics on small-pox, proposes, as a 
remedy, the complete isolation of those attack- 
ed, like the seclusion of the leper under the 
Jewish law. He proposes that a kind of in- 
ternal quarantine be established, where all per- 
sons attacked should be immediately sent, 
where they would be strictly cut off from all 
intercourse with the rest of the world, but have, 
at the same time, the attendance of good nurses 
and qualified physicians. If the quarantine 
method now in vogue in our ports be efficient, 
why not extend the system into our large 
cities? The idea is a good one, and, if carried 
to its completion, would materially affect the 
reduction of the death-rate from this disease. 


CHOLERA, 
like most epidemics, finds its first victims 
among the low localities of large cities, and to 
a great extent is avoidable. Cairo was, for- 
merly, subject every year to its ravages; the 
infection being generated in the low morasses 
surrounding the city, where the overflowings 
from the Nile stagnated. At length those low, 
stagnant marshes were removed, and now 
there exist beautiful gardens and pleasure 
grounds on the very spot where the deadly 
cholera once lurked, and from whence it spread, 
with seamen and travelers; over the world. 
Cairo can now compare advantageously with 
any other Oriental city in point of health; and 
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its people wonder why they could have re- 
mained so long ignorant of the cause of a dis- 
ease which yearly decimated their population. 
In contrast with this we may cite another ex- 
ample, showing an opposite result. In the fall 
of 1867 an emigrant ship, the “ Leibnitz,” left 
a German port with five hundred and forty-four 
passengers; but ere New York was reached, 
nearly one hundred and fifty persons had fallen 
victims to cholera, and found a grave in the 
sea, instead of a home in the New World. 
The ship-owners stated as the cause of this 
fearful mortality that the disease was first 
brought on board by a family from a village in 
southern Germany, where it was then preva- 
lent; but the single fact that there was nota 
physician on board, proves that the disease, or 
its malignancy, was the result of a criminal and 
punishable neglect alone. To crowd five or 
six hundred human beings between the decks 
of an ill-ventilated “ emigrant” ship is in itself 
abominable, and a disgrace to European civili- 
zation. M. Bismarck himself has promised that 
this evil of overloading emigrant vessels shall 
be remedied. 
THE INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION. 

The influence of occupation has much to do 
with the health and long life of man. It is 
well known that there are peculiar diseases 
associated with certain vocations. Thus, the 
cotton-spinner, by breathing the fibrous dust 
of the mill, becomes affected with inflammatory 
diseases of the organs of breathing; and the 
iron-founder, by inhaling the metallic vapor is 
subject to the so-called “ metal-fever.” And 
yet men follow these vocations for the sake 
of high wages, well knowing that they are 
likely to shorten their lives. In Sheffield, the 
principal town of England where iron and 
steel are manufactured into all sorts of articles, 
an aged iron-founder or smelter is seldom seen. 
The same remark applies, in a stronger degree, 
to the cutlery grinders. Of these there are two 
classes—the dry and the wet grinders; the 
former class suffer the most injury. A dozen 
razors, as they come out of the hands of the 
forger, weigh two pounds four ounces, but 
through the process of dry grinding lose five 
ounces, while the stone upon which they are 
ground loses an inch in its diameter. This 
five ounces of metal and the stone-dust float in 
the air while the grinder is at work, and of 
course a portion is breathed into the lungs. 
The average life of such workmen is only 
twenty-nine years, and the remark of one to a 
physician: “ Next month I shall be thirty-six 
years old, and therefore a very old man,” is 
not far from the truth. And yet this danger 
could be perfectly avoided by the use of the 
fan and respirator. Nature’s provision of a 
respirator, in the mustache, is never worn by 
this class of artisans. 


COLLIERY DISASTERS, 

A far greater and, in part, avoidable danger 
to life is found in the accidents in coal mines. 
In England and Wales 320,000 men thus find 
employment; and the number of accidents, as 
by the official returns for 1865, show that 651 
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persons were killed by fire-damp, 361 from 
falls of earth, etc., 203 from accidents under- 
ground, 162 from accidents in shafts, and 107 
from accidents over-ground at the mouth of 
pits, making a total of 1,484 deaths! There 
can b? no doubt that a large part of these 
might have been saved with reasonable care. 
It has nearly always been the case, that ex- 
plosioas have followed the criminal neglect of 
men who have worked with a naked candle 
instead of the safety lamp. In comparing the 
death-rates of different countries, Herr Schwabe 
adduces the following death-rate in every 
thousand miners : 


Prussia a 
choc cscceegeess ; 

England, in general... A. 
Staffordshire ...........sseeceeeee é 


9 
8 
5 
8 


There is no good reason why there should 
be such an alarming number of deaths in 
England in comparison with other European 
countries. This is, at once, still another proof 
that death, in this case, is brought on by man 
himself, and can just as well be prevented. 
There is not the least doubt that 1,000 lives 
are unnecessarily sacrificed in English coal- 
mines ‘every year |! 

THE EFFECTS OF DRINK. 

We come now to the consideration of one of 
the most general and insidious causes of early 
death, namely, intemperance. The number of 
deaths which are attributable to this cause alone 
are incalculable. Life insurance companies 
are now very careful to examine into a person’s 
manner of life before entering into negotiations 
with him; and they have been enabled to 
deduce, trom statistics collected on this point, 
results which fully justify them in their course 
of refusing to insure intemperate lives. Herr 
Schwabe has given us the following summary, 
based upon materials furnished by the Invalid 
and General Lifeedinsurance Office of London. 
There die, yearly: 

Between 
21 and 40 years 
40“ 60° * : 
Over 60 “ s.* “ 
—giving a very high percentage comparatively 
to deaths among the intemperate. Indeed, in 
plain figures, of the first grade of the intemper- 
ate there die ten times, of the second four 
times, and of the third twice as many as of the 
temperate ! 

Again, we are carried even farther. The 
drunkarl can, by studying the following 
schedule, calculate very closely what are his 
chancés for prolonged life. The mean duration 
of the life of the intemperate, from the time 
they commence, is defined according to the 
kind of liquor imbibed. For instance, those 
who drink 


Intemperate. Temperate. 


Add to these tobacco, and, although we 
have no statistics to produce, it would certainly 
briag life down to ten or twelve years’ duration 
after commencing the habits. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAILROAD. 

No one can, for a moment, doubt the justice 

of classing the deaths resulting from railroad 





collisions among our list of “ avoidables.” At 
times, we would rather incline to attribute this 
agency of death as a necessary uccompaniment 
to our progressive civilization; but, on study- 
ing the statistics of different lands on this sub- 
ject, we are convinced that Providence has no 
hand whatever in the punishment of man by 
the agency of these “disasters.” They are 
simply the result, with but few exceptions, of 
human incautiousness. And on this point our 
national go-ahead character fails; for, accord- 
ing to the trustworthy studies of Herr Schwabe, 
railway casualties “reach their greatest height, 
as is well known, in America,” and contrasts 
poorly with Prussia, whose roads are the best 
managed in Europe. The latter statement will 
not be doubted by any one who has ever tray- 
eled in the German cars; indeed, collisions 
there are almost unknown; and we can well 
believe the former statement, although he does 
not give us any statistical proof. He takes 
England as an average example, and deduces 
from official documents furnished by the 
“ Railway Department of the Board of Trade,” 
the improved condition of the lines, and the 
consequent decrease of the number of fatal ac- 
cidents. Taking a period of fifteen years, 
which he divides into three parts of five years 
each, and calculating the gross number of pas- 
sengers, and the number sacrificed, he furnished 
the following as the result: 

ist. Say from 1850-55, 1 passenger to 8 million, 

2d. “1855-60, 1 " allie 

3d. =“ «= 1860-05, 1 ag 3 
—proving that, in England, the danger of rail- 
road travel has been reduced three-fourths in 
the course of fifteen years.* 


DISASTERS ON THE SEA. 

The disasters on the sea, too, may be in part 
mitigated, though not altogether avoided. 
Man can not “rule the waves, and bid the 
winds ‘Be still,” but he can save the poor 
shipwrecked mariners, who would otherwise 
be lost, by various appliances which may be 
always athis command. Scientific knowledge 
of navigation and the correct charting of the 
sea save thousands of lives annually that, it is 
fair to presume, would otherwise be lost. The 
lighthouse has an indirect dominion over 
death— 

“Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changing light. 
The seamen bids my luster hail, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 

The general law of storms, the storm-signal, 

sthe life-boat, the mortar and rocket apparatus, 
and the many other preservative means, have 
lessened considerably the loss of life upon the 
sea. This is best proved by the study of the 
following details: On the coasts of the United 
Kingdom there are 207 life-boats, most of 





* The St. Petersburg Gazetfe recently published the 
following comparative estimates of deaths caused by 
railroad disasters yearly : 

Prussia, one in every 11,500,000 passe: - 
Belgium, ny 5,000,000 ee 
Austria, " 

—,) * 
Russia, 
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which belong to the National Life-Boat Insti- 
There were saved in the year 


tution. 


lives. We must not overlook the fact, how- 

ever, of the great increase of commerce in that 

time, and the necessary increase of the number 

of wrecks. For instance—there were in 1855, 

1,141 ships wrecked, and in 1862, 1,488. 
CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing examples. are sufficient to 
prove the truth of the sentence, that death is, 
to a certain extent, under the control of man; 
that its victims can and should be reduced to 
a minimum. It is improbable, in this age of 
fast and high living, that we shall ever attain 
the length of life which primeval times record, 
when the patriarchs could quietly sit, uncon- 
cerned about the rest of the world, under the 
shadow of their fig-trees; still, we should do 
the next best thing, and live as long as we can. 
There is no need for any of us to be poisoned 
by bad ventilation in the crowded tenement- 
houses; to become dyspeptic invalids by un- 
healthy employments and insufficient exercise ; 
to be ravaged by epidemics, when they can be 
warded off ; to be stifled, as poor emigrants on 
shipboard, because of the inhumanity of the 
owners; to be killed by fire-damp, when the 
gauze-light would prevent it; to curtail our 
life to half its proper length by intemperate 
habits, or to have it “crushed out” altogether 
by the reckless management of railroads and 
steamboats. Human life is too precious a boon 
to be needlessly or wantonly wasted; our mis- 
sion is too great and our time already too lim- 
ited for its proper accomplishment; and we 
can only long earnestly for that period in the 
world’s development, when man generally may 
attain to his “threescore and ten,” and die 
only a “natural death.” Then may we ask 
with right, “ Death, where is thy sting?” and 
find a fitting application for that Indian prov- 
erb: “When a man is born, he cries, and 
others laugh; when a man dies, he laughs, and 
the others cry. J. P. J. 
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CONSUMPTION—ITS CURABILITY. 
CASE OF PRESIDENT JEREMIAH DAY. 


In the number of the PoreNoLoeicaL Jour- 
NAL for November, 1867, a brief biographical 
notice with a portrait of President Day was 
published. His death in August of the same- 
year had called our attention to him; and in 
the course of our remarks the fact of his having 
been exceedingly delicate as a youth, and the 
general impression of his friends that death 
had marked him for an early victim, were al- 
luded to. Care and judicious medical treat- 
ment effected for him the cure of a disease 
generally considered fatal, viz., pulmonary 
consumption; and a life prolonged much be- 
yond the proverbial threescore and ten testi- 
fied to the genuineness and thoroughness of 
the cure. 


Some facts relating to this case, and an ac- 
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count of the post mortem examination which 
was made under the superintendence of skill- 
ful physicians, were published in the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut State Medical Society. 
The interesting nature of these is a sufficient 
warrant for intruding them upon the reader’s 
attention. President Day’s infancy and boy- 
hood were marked by indications of feeble vi- 
tality; and the prospect of his arriving at the 
maturity of manhood, never very flattering, 
sensibly diminished as he approached that 
period. He entered the Freshman class in 
Yale College in 1789, but was soon obliged to 
leave college on account of a “ pulmonary diffi- 
culty,” which was, doubtless, the incipient 
stage of the organic disease of the lungs which 
subsequently developed itself. These symp- 
toms were so far alleviated, that for two years 
he taught a school in Kent and Winchester, 
when he found his health so much improved 
that he returned to college, and was graduated 
in the class of 1795. 

The succeeding six years, a period of great 
feebleness, were spent partly in teaching at 
Greenfield for a year, as tutor in Williams’ 
College for two years, and as tutor in Yale 
College for three years, during which last pe- 
riod he studied theology, and preached occa- 
sionally in vacant churches in the vicinity, un- 
til 1801, when he was elected Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
College. 

He was prevented, however, from entering 
upon his professional studies, by the occurrence 
of an alarming pulmonary hemorrhage, which 
happened after a Sabbath service at West Ha- 
ven, where he had preached for Rev. Dr. Will- 
iston. Other hemorrhages followed, by which 
he was greatly prostrated, losing large quanti- 
ties of blood. According to the prevailing 
practice of that time, he was freely bled from 
the arm—‘“ the doctors taking,” as he remark- 
ed to me, “ nearly all of the little remaining 
blood in his body.” 

In this condition of extreme exhaustion, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he abandoned tempo- 
rarily the purpose of entering upon the duties 
of his professorship, and in September of that 
year he made a voyage to Bermuda, to try the 
effect upon his health of a warm climate. 
While there, he was treated with tincture digi- 
talis to the extent of producing its cumulative 
effects, which were so profoundly sedative that 
for a time his life was despaired of. Indeed, so 
reduced and attenuated was he on leaving 
home, that none of his friends expected to see 
him again alive, and the published letters of 
Professor Kingsley and others of that period 
lament him as already lost to science and the 
world. He returned, however, in the following 
April, but without having experienced any 
material benefit; so that he now gave up en- 
tirely all idea of fulfilling his collegiate ap- 
pointment; and bidding farewell to his associ- 
ates, he retired to his home among the hills of 
Washington, to die. 

The hemorrhages continued, and were fol- 
lowed by venesections, until a Dr. Sheldon, 
of Litchfield, who — a wide reputation 
for “ curing consumption,” chanced to see him, 
and casually remarked that he needed iron,— 
and “ he believed he could help him.” 

ren the patient was evidently in a 
hopeless decline, he was placed under the care 





of Dr. Sheldon, who would seem to have been 
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an acute observer, and, in his knowledge of 
pathology and therapeutics, far in advance of 
his time. Under the use of preparations of 
iron with bark, and nutritious food, Mr. Day 
soon began to exhibit signs of returning 
strength and health; and in 1803, although he 
seemed to his friends literally like one raised 
from the dead, he was so far restored to health 
as to be inaugurated as professor. From this 
time all a of pulmonary disease dis- 
appeared, and did not return. 

he autopsy was made soon after his death ; 
and on opening the thorax, only a moderate 
quantity, perhaps a pint, of serum was found 
in both cavities; the lungs were everywhere 
quite free from tubercular deposit, and in all 
respects healthy. In the apex of each lung, 
however, was found a dense, corrugated circu- 
lar cicatrix, an inch and a half or more in di- 
ameter,—also a third circular cicatrix, on the 
left side of the left lung, a few inches below 
the apex, each involving such a depth of tissue 
as to indicate that the vomice of which they 
were the remains, had been large and of long 
duration. Both lungs were slightly adherent 
at the apex. 

Here, then, was all that remained to mark 
the beginning, progress, and cure of a case of 
tubercular consumption, occupying twelve years 
in its period of activity, and with its incipient 
stage dating back more than three quarters of u 
century—a legible record, surpassing, in interest 
and importance to the human race, those of 
the slabs of Nineveh, or the Runic inscrip- 
tions. 

ee oe 


THE SURGEON. 
BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


[The following neat verses were suggested by the suc- 
cessful result of a most difficult surgical operation which 
was performed by Dr. E. H. Dixon, of New York.] 

Wuenr: altars rose, and victims bled, 
By fruitful Nile or Jordan fair, 
Between the living and the dead, 
A priest upheld his hands in prayer. 
By Grecian fane or Indian shrine, 
In Gheber flame or Druid gloom, 
A priest invoked some Name divine, 
Between the cradle and the tomb. 
And men have knelt in every clime, 
And told their faith in every tongue, 
When pontiffs led the chant sublime, 
And temple gates in music swung; 
But few there be with deeper ken, 
To note the priest within our doors, 
Who walks amid the courts of men 
More sacred ground than temple floors. 


The priest who waite for mortal birth, 
And by the gate of death abides, 

Whose temple towers above the earth, 
Yet in the earth forever hides ; 


The surgeon-priest ! whose hand is quick 
To probe the hurts of mortal flesh, 
To soothe the dying, heal the sick, 
And ope the springs of life afresh ; 
The priest of man/ whose temples rise 
The likeness of their Builder—God / 
The plague, the pest, his sacrifice, 
Beneath the foot of science trod. 
The mystery of mortal life 
He seeks within the womb of clay; 
And undérneath his sacred knife 
Lie bared the secrets of decay. 
More wonderful than priestly chart, 
The scriptures writ with nerve and vein— 
The Vedas of the human heart, 
The Shasters of the human brain! 
Go, Surgeon-Priest! and keep the mold 
And form of God still fit for Him— 
No holier worship dwelt of old 
Between the wings of cherubim ! 
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STAND UP FOR THE RIGHT. 


Ir requires moral courage in a young person 
to decline an invitation to drink wine, when 
invited by a clergyman, or one who occupies a 
commanding position in society. So of other 
temptations. If the President of the United 
States, the Emperor Napoleon, or the Prince of 
Wales were to invite a young man to take aso- 
cial glass, or to smoke a cigar, he would deem 
it an honor to accept, and to most young men it 
would be a real “ cross” to decline. So, when 
a similar temptation is put in one’s way by a 
lady, it is equally hard to say No. But just 
here is where the courage, the moral principle, 
and the self-denial come in. If one be well 
grounded in honor, dignity, and true manli- 
ness, he will, in all such cases, take up his 
“cross,” obey and foilow Him. But if he be 
weak, he will at first waver, and finally yield. 
In other words, he will go contrary to his own 
highest sense of right and duty, to gratify his 
love of praise, or a disposition to please others. 
There is no bravery in this, but a spirit of ser- 
vility, obsequiousness, or sycophancy. Those 
converts to religion who can not boldly defend 
their Savior, but rather deny Him, are more 
like Judas than like honorable men. .The fact 
is, there is a great lack of moral bravery among 
men. A few will tell the truth, when they 
must expect to suffer for it. But many will 
conceal, prevaricate, or falsify, in the hope of 
realizing some temporary advantage. If we 
would stand well, even in our own estimation, 
to say nothing of higher considerations, we 
must be brave enough to resist temptations, and 
to rebuke sin, no matter by whom tempted, or 
by whom sin may be committed. 

By “standing up for the right,” we strength- 
en our moral and religious faculties—Consci- 
entiousness, Veneration, Benevolence, etc. ;— 
while if we yield, and violate our sense of 
right and duty, we become the easy prey of 
perverted and evil-minded men. Then stand 
up for the right, and “let justice be done 
though the heavens fall.” 

i 


Love or Money.—It is not money which is 
the root of all evil, but the inordinate love of it. 

When Acquisitiveness so predominates over 
the other faculties as to make them subordin- 
ate; and when it produces a mean, selfish, 
stingy, miserly, grasping disposition, it be- 
comes an evil, an unmitigated curse. He who 
lives to make and to keep -money for its own 
sake, is as foolish as the one who makes a God 
of his belly, and lives to eat, instead of eating 
to live. 

Money simply represents values; or we 
should say, LABOR, and he who performs the 
most real service is rightly entitled to the 
most money, or the fruits thereof, while he 
who renders no service is entitled to no re- 
ward, 

“He that will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” The natural exceptions to this Scriptu- 
ral rule are, all those who are unable to work, 
—children, the insane, imbecile, and sick. 
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But. the able-bodied man, the generous, noble, 
brave, and manly man, delights to labor to 
provide for the helpless and others dependent 
on him, and to engage in all good works for 
the furtherance of useful educational, philan- 
thropic enterprises, and for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Then let us 
earn money for the good we may do with it. 
But let us wse it, not hoard it.. Remember the 
parable of the talents ; and let each appreciate 
the principle that to him to whom was given 
one, five, or ten, from him will be required an 
account of their right use, with interest. Hid- 
ig your light under a bushel or hiding your 
talents in a napkin will not answer the pur- 
pose. “Use,” “ use”—to do something—is the 
thing necessary. 


A GOOD SHOE. 


Tue Oneida Community has done society at 
large a most valuable service by producing an 
improved shoe, which may be worn with com- 
fort. It is easily put on and taken off, and the 
wearer need be in no danger of losing his or 
her life, as the heels are not of the ridiculously 
high pattern now in vogue. Here is what the 
Circular, from which the engraving is borrow- 
ed, says of it: 

“We mentioned some time ago the agitation 
of the shoe question in the O. C. Fashion, 
we resolved, should not have her say any 
longer. We would not have high heels, and 
we would not have high-laced boots. We 
could not spare the time to tie up balmorals, 
and we were convinced that they weaken and 
cramp the ankles. We held meetings (chatter- 
ing women’s meetings); the shoe-maker sent in 
his models; they were passed from hand to 
hand and discussed ; a consulting committee 
was appointed, ete., etc. One pattern after an- 
other was introduced and tried, but we fixed 
at last upon what our artist calls ‘The Final 
Shoe.’ It may be made of cloth or leather. 
If of leather, it requires a gore in the instep. 
It is quick to get on, and satisfies the taste of 
all.” 

We have very recently received a letter from 
the “ Community,” in which the following 
remarks are made: 

“For several years our women have been 
subject more or less to sprained ankles, which 
led Mr. Noyes to study the practice of tight 
lacing the ankles, in connection with high 
heels. He came to the conclusion that it had 
the same effect on the ankle that tight lacing 
of the waist did on the whole system. The 
result has been that some six pairs of crutches 
that were in frequent demand have gone to 
increase the rubbish in the garret; and what 
is more singular, there has not been a case of 
sprained ankle ih the Community since the 
adoption of this low shoe, which has been 
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worn quite extensively in the Community for 
over a year. Those who have worn it com- 
mend it as comfortable, convenient, and 
attractive.” 

We have also been made the recipient of a 
pair of these shoes, and a trial by our better half 
confirms our good opinion of their comfort and 
adaptability. We would inform our readers 
that while the “Oneida Community” may set 
a good example in so important an article of 
wearing apparel as the shoe, it can not respond 
to any outside demands for a supply. The 
excellent shoes made on this pattern by its 
shoemaker are made only for the use of the 
ladies of the Community. The cut and brief 
explanation given in the JouRNAL will suffice 
for the use of any “ outside” skillful shoemaker 
to work from. 

me me 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY M. T. SPRAGUE. 
My thoughts are wandering far to-night, 
Across the surging ocean's wave, 
To one dear, well-remembered spot, 
My darling, sainted mother’s grave. 
It is to me a hallowed spot, 
Dearer than any place on earth, 
And oft in dreams I stand beside 
The grave of her who gave me birth. 
I may not linger near the place 
Where thou art resting, mother dear ; 
The dark blue ocean rolls between, 
And oh, how oft there falls a tear! 
Breathe gently, oh, ye summer winds, 
In saddened cadence soft and low ! 
Bloom brightly, oh, ye flowers of spring, 
O’er her who sweetly sleeps below! 
Chant o’er her grave, ye bright-winged birds, 
Pour forth your sweetest minstrelsy, 
Till mount and stream and dale and hill 
Re-echo back the melody. 
Boyhood and youth have passed away, 
And manhood’s stamp is on my brow, 
Yet, precious mother, all thy love, 
Thy prayers, thy tears, are cherished now. 
With what wild yearnings I have longed 
To gaze upon thy face once more, 
To feel thy kiss upon my brow, 
Into thine ear my griefs to pour. 
Mother, the memory of thy love 
Shall be life’s beacon-light to me, 
To guide me in the narrow way, 
The path that leads to Heaven and thee. 
+ se 


RAT DEPREDATIONS IN CHICAGO. 


THE great commercial mart of the West is 
infested to an alarming extent with rats. They 
swarm everywhere in general, and about the 
wharves and grain depositories in particular. 
The American Builder deprecates the existence 
of this rodent plague, and the losses consequent 
on their depredations, in the following terms: 

'“ Chicago is peculiarly adapted to the multi- 
plication of rats. The lumber used so largely 
on buildings and sidewalks affords them hiding 
places from which it is almost impossible to 
dislodge them, while our immense stores of 
grain form an extraordinary alimentative at- 
traction. The peculiar needs of the situation 
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stimulated inventive ingenuity in the matter 
of constructing swing bridges, and moving pon- 
derous buildings, perpendicularly and laterally. 
Is not the gnawing necessity great enough to 
incite the formation of some plan to protect 
ourselves and our homesteads from the plague 
of rats? 

“Even if it should not be necessary to fight 
down the rodents as a measure for the preser- 
yation of our lives, it is highly important to do 
it from economical motives. The rats which 
swarm in almost unaccountable numbers in our 
grain elevators and flour mills, and go out in 
troops with every grain-laden vessel, devour 
in the aggregate vast quantities of breadstuffs 
in the year. Ten rats consume as much asa 
human being, outside of the sustenance which 
they gain by eating each other. It is not too 
much to assume that ten thousand rats live in 
and around each of our seventeen elevators, 
consuming, in the aggregate, as much as would 
sustain the lives of seventeen thousand persons. 
Add to this the loss in flouring mills, and we 
have an aggregate loss of at least ten per cent. 
of the amount of food necessary to feed the en- 
tire population of Chicago. Put this into fig- 
ures, and the loss aggregates four hundred 
thousand dollars yearly. These figures will be 
fully doubled by the abstraction froth the stocks 
of dealers, from the stables, and from the house- 
hold stores, of all descriptions of food. 

“The man who will invent some plan of con- 
struction which shall render a building rat- 
proof, will confer an immeasurable boon on the 
community, and make a fortune for himself and 
his children’s children.” 


+P oo 


THE QUAIL. 


Qvatt is the common name of several genera 
of the partridge family of birds. American 
quails have a short, high, and arched bill, 
somewhat compressed at the sides, with an 
obtuse top, the upper division overhanging the 
lower. The body is plump and well rounded, 
the wings moderate in size. 

Their food is found principally on the ground 
among the leaves, and consists of grain, seeds, 
berries, and insects. The species of quail com- 
monly known to us in North America is 0 
Virginianus, or Bob White, which is about ten 
inches in length. Its general color is a brown- 
ish red with a tinge of gray, and a dusky mot- 
tle on the upper back ; the chin, throat, fore- 
head, and a line through the eyes and along 
both sides of the neck are white. A black 
band runs over the top of the head and extends 
backward on the sides, and also from the bill 
below the eyes, crossing on the lower part of 
the throat. The feathers forward have black 
bands. The female bird has not the black 
marks, and the white on the head is replaced 
by a brownish yellow. 

They fly low and with considerable noise, 
taking to trees when alarmed. The male birds 
are very courageous, and in the breeding sea- 
son utter the well-known notes which have 
originated the name “Ah, Bob White,” the first 
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syllable being rather low, but the others high 
and clear. 

Under favorable circumstances quails mul- 
tiply very rapidly—ten to eighteen eggs being 
hatched in a single brood—and the young ones 
run about from the first. They have a wonder- 
ful instinct for hiding themselves instantly on 
the approach of danger, and so effectually that 
the keenest search will not discoverthem. They 
rest on the ground at night arranged in a circle 
with their heads outward, so that each can fly 
off in a straight line, if alarmed, without inter- 
fering with the others. 

Their white, delicate meat renders them an 
object of universal desire for the table, and 
th6usands of them are annually shipped from 
the Western prairies to the Eastern markets. 
They are a hard bird to be taken with the 
fowling-piece. They rise with such a flurry 
that many can not recover from their surprise 
in time to get aim before they are out of reach. 
The sportsman who can start up q flock and 
bring down one as it flies to the right and 
another as it flies to the left, is a “ good shot.” 
They were formerly very abundant in the East- 
ern and Middle States, but severe winters and 
promiscuous hunting by careless sportsmen 
have rendered them very scafce. This is to be 
deprecated, as the quail is one of the most. in- 
teresting of wild fowl. Although it seems to 
be extremely timid, and will hide itself quicker 
than any other bird we are acquainted with, 
yet when driven by hunger it will often come 
into the barnyards and dooryards of farmers, 
and feed and skulk about the gardens, never 
doing half mischief enough to pay for one whis- 
tle from master “Bob White.” Not only so, 
but quails often come into city gardens upon 
foraging expeditions and practice their shy 
ways in a manner most amusing to the specta- 
tor. 

Weare in favor of stringent laws in the older 
States of the Union for the preservation of the 
birds and game in general. _ There is only one 
class of persons who would be likely to mur- 
mur at such legislation, and that is composed of 
those half-grown boys and newly-arrived for- 
eigners who, for the want of something useful 
to do, stroll about the country wounding and 
killing birds, small and large, without discrim- 
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ination. This class is a pestilential one 
to agriculturists, who are now awaken- 
ed to the truth, that birds are beneficial 
to their interests. It is well enough, 
perhaps, when small birds, which are 
well adapted for food, become very nu- 
merous, to take them by traps or other 
approved means at the proper season, 
but their multiplication should never 
be discouraged. 
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How to Reap CnHaracrer: A 
New Illustrated Hand-Book of PHrENotoey 
and Pursioenomy, for the use of Students and 
Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart and up- 
wards of 170 Engrayings. New York: Samve. 
R. WELts. 1869. Price, post-paid, in muslin, 
$1 2; in paper, $1. 
One who wishes to get a practical knowledge 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy in the shortest 
possible time, and without burdening his mind with the- 
oretical speculations, will find this just the work he needs. 
So far as any book can give the instruction he requires, 
this will do it; and so clear are its explanations, and so 
full, complete, and effective its illustrations, that the lack 
of an ora] teacher will seem but a slight drawback. It be- 
gins at the beginning ; describes the brain and the skull; 
illustrates the temperaments ; shows how the organs are 
grouped together in the cranium ; points out the location 
and function of each organ, with the corresponding phys- 
iognomical signs ; gives practical direction for the culti- 
vation or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ ; 
explains fully the “* Art of Character Reading,” showing 
how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish the temperaments and other physi- 
ological conditions, and how to “take the measure” of 
each man and woman, so as to estimate correctly the 
mental and physical status of every subject examined. 
The practical application of the whole to the affairs of life 
—matrimony, education, business, ete.—is then pointed 
out; objections answered; and the mental organization 
required in each trade and profession described. A full 
Descriptive Chart for the marking of character is added. 
The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered 
in every part ; and at the same time simple, concise, pop- 
ular in style, and adapted to the comprehension of every- 
body who can read the English language. It does not 
claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert 
that so much truly useful matter on the subjects treated, 
with so many fine illustrations, can nowhere else be 
found in the same small compass or for £0 low a price. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN TENNESSBHE. 


GOOD SEED SOWN ON GOOD SOIL. 


A snort time before the breaking out of the war, a 
young man residing in this neighborhood became the 
subject of a phrenological examination, and reccived 
from the examiner one of your charts. His mental 
character was so clearly delineated, in almost every par- 
ticular, that, though prone to reject new things, he was 
at once convinced of the truth of Phrenology, Deter- 
mined to ascertain, if possible, by what means the ex- 
aminer, an utter stranger, was enabled to read his char- 
acter as if it had been written in a book, he selected and 
ordered a few works from your printed catalogue—such 
as “‘ Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied,” “ Ed- 
ucation Complete,” etc. These books, with many others 
subsequently bought, he read, and lent to his reading 
and thinking friends. 

In 1866 he subscribed for the Journat, and began to 


solicit others to do likewise, but met with but little suc- 
cess at first. It was a new thing to those to whom it 
was mentioned. A few, however, subscribed, after see- 
ing a specimen copy. When it came, both parents and 
children read it, neighbors borrowed it and perused its 
\ a as its circulation was extended, its popularity 
| ae 


it numbered fwo sub- 
nning. The second 
year there were siz. For 1969, thirteen have already en- 
— be names. So eyo — 3 ot : eleal 
grain of the good seed, form of a phrenologica’ 
chart, on the good soil of a receptive and candid mind. 
ADAMBVILLE, TENN. 3. W. RB. 


At my post-office two years a 
scribes. This was the small 
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“hat Chen Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 





Worvs or CHreEer.—Some 
of our country newspapers entfrtain a 
decidedly good opinion of the JouRNAL. 
We do not hesitate to confess that senti- 
ments like the following greatly encourage 
us: 
“This handsome journal (the PHrEeno- 
LOGICAL) is a strictly practical, common- 
sense effort to increase the physical, moral 
and social culture of mankind. Its place 
is on the sitting-room table—its readers 
the family circle. Its topics are such as 
should be commonly understood, but on 
which many well-informed people are pit- 
ifully ignorant. Because this magazine is 
called a Phrenological journal, it is not to 
be understood as confining its range to that 
science. Every subject of passing interest 
is clearly and familiarly treated. The il- 
lustrations are attractive, and the tout en- 
semble admirable. We would not for our 
own reading exchange it for any preten- 
tions literary journal of the time.”—7he 
Republican, Chester, Pa. 


Tue Purenovocicar Jour- 
NwaL for January contains a portrait of 
Reverdy Johnson, our present representa- 
tive at the Court of St. James, with a 
phresological analysis, of his character, 
which explains his weak and un-American 
conduct. The new administration, ac- 
cording to this, will do well to organize a 
phrenological bureau in Washington.—J. 
Y. Evangelist. 

Aye, aye, sir; that is precisely what we 
intend to have done. Give us sucha bu- 
reau, and, by the aid of science and the 
grace of God, we will make such a scat- 
tering among the rascally robbers, that 
honest men shall once more breathe freely, 
even in the wicked city of Washington! 
and would weed out the rogues and the in- 
competents, and put honest and capable 
men in their places. 

We would do precisely the same thing 
in this corrupt and miserably governed 
city. Would not the Zvangelist sooner 
trust to Phrenology, in selecting the “ right 
man forthe right place,” than to leave 
it to luck and chance, as now? Then come 
over and help us clear out the miserable 
creatures who fatten on the gains of vice 
and crime. 

Use or tHe Journat.—The 
Superintendent of the “ Indiana House of 
Refuge,” at Plainfield, renews his subscrip- 
tion to the Jounnat, and eays: “I find the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL of incalculable 
value in the work in which I am engaged, 
viz., winning boys from vice to virtue. 
With it as a guide, I am enabled to diag- 
nose a boy's moral disease, and thus ad- 
minister the appropriate remedies.” 

Must the directors of our much vaunted 
Eastern houses of correction go into the 
comparatively new fields of the far West 
for suggestions as to the right mode of per- 
forming their duties ? 


Nor a Warer-Curs.—The 
following explains itself: 

In the January number of your much 
valued JourNaL you allude to our institu- 
tion and ask, “Why not call it Water- 
Cure?” In anewer, permit me to say that 
if our institution were such, we would 
most undoubtedly have called itso. It is 
very different, both in principle and prac- 
tice, from Water-Cares or Hydropathic In- 
stitutes. We believe there is no more 
virtue in water, as a curative agent, than 





in calomel, arsenic, etc. Our treatment is 
based on the principle, that a curative 
wer is inherent in the living system. 
Jndoubtedly we have a bathing depart- 
ment, but this is not any reason why we 
should be styled “ Water-Cure.” Bathing 
is no more a remedial agent with us than 
diet, mental occupation, or motorpathy. 
Diet -Cure, Phrenological-Cure, etc., are 
terms which apply equally well,—in fact, 
would be more fitting, as we regard these 
of more importance in the treatment of 
invalids than a specific course of bathing. 
If, therefore, we called our Institution a 
Water-Cure, we wo ive. Under 
that name we could, no doubt, acquire 
ater emoluments, but Acquisitiveness 
8 not our ruling faculty. We are laboring 
for reform and education of the people, 
and believe that Health-Reform is the only 
sound basis for any and every reform.— 
Yours truly, THOS, W. DEERING, M.D. 

Sr. Paut, Moen. 

We accept the correction, but beg to add 
that the water-cures with which we are 
acquainted, both in Europe and America, 
are conducted on very much the same plan 
described above. That “ gll curative power 
is inherent in the living body,” was first 
enunciated by Dr. R. T. Trall, author of 
the “* Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” the most 
voluminous writer on what was formerly 
called ““Water Cure.” His method ex- 
clades drags, and embraces all hygienic 
agencies—food, air, exercise, sleep, bath- 
ing, etc. 

Aw Iyripet Boox.—Many 
years ago the “ Constitution of Man” was 
handed to me by an avowed atheist, who 
expected that the reading of the book 
wo7'd result in weakening my faith in the 
Christian religion. Some of my friends 
feared that it was a dangerous book. I 
read it again and again. I loved the book, 
because it “‘ vindicates the ways of God to 
man in an admirable manner, and caused 
me to love God and the Bible. With the 
book in my hand, and its arguments in my 
head, I went to see my infidel friend, and 
with them certainly half converted him to 
Christianity. 

I fully indorse the sentiment of the good 
and great Horace Mann: ** Combe's Con- 
stitution of Man is the greatest book that 
has been written for centuries.” In my 
opinion, excepting the Bible, it is one of 
the best books published, and ought to be 
read by all. T. R. BE. 





Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your “ Best Tuovents”™ solicited. 

An Onper ror Books, Journais, 
ete., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorrE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sBPaRaTE aii pe. 


Otp anp New Sryrz.— 
What is the meaning of, and difference 
between, Old Style and New Style? 


Ans. Julius Cesar, in 46 B.c., remedied 
by the decree establishing the “ Julian Cal- 
endar’’ much confusion growing out of 
the different methods of computing time, 
theretofore in vogue among the different 





nationalities of Europe. According to 
the “ Julian Calendar,” the year ordinarily 
has 365 days, and every fourth year is the 
leap year of 366 days. Cvesar also gave to 
the months the number of days which 
they still have. By this arrangement, 
admirable as it is, there is a loss of time 
each year, as remarked by the revolution 
of the earth and the progress of the seasons, 
of eleven minutes and ten seconds, and 
this yearly loss had, by 1582 a.p., or 1625 
years after the imperial decree, amounted 
to ten complete days, the vernal equinox 
falling on the 11th instead of the 2ist of 
March, This shifting of days occasioned 
a good deal of derangement in the matter 
of church festivals and fasts, which are still 
dependent chiefly on the occurrence of 
aster, or the celebration of Christ's res- 
urrection. Easter is determined by the 
relation of the 2ist of March to the new 
moon, which is expected to occur at about 
that date. Pope Gregory XIII., in order 
to compensate for the loss already men- 
tioned, ordained that ten days should be 
deducted from the year 1582 by calling 
what would have been under the old pro- 
gression of the days the 5th of October the 
15th; and in order that this displacement 
might not recur, it was further ordained 
that every hundredth year—1800, 1900, etc., 
should not be accounted a leap year, ex- 
cepting every fourth hundredth, beginning 
with 2,000. In this way the difference 
between the civil and natural year will not 
amount to a day in 5.000 years. This 
really excellent ordinance was not obeyed 
with readiness by all the countries of 
Europe, England not accepting it until 
1751, when an act of parliament made it 
the rule in the English mode of reckoning 
time. Nearly two hundred years had 
elapsed, and of course the difference of ten 
days had increased, so that eleven days 
had to be dropped in order that the true 
time might be reached. Russia is now 
the only country that still adheres to the 
old style ; and hence letters addressed from 
that country to another are usually dated 
both ways, viz.: Odessa, Russia, January 
$4, 1869, a gap of twelve days now exist- 


ing between the Julian method and the 
natural order. 


Brograpuy.—A good ency- 
clopedia will furnish the information you 
need. “‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biog- 
raphy,” price $7 50, postage paid, is one 
of the best works for your purpose, in a 
single volume, with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


A. M. M.—The pampblet 
sent for four red stamps is not the same as 
that you mention. It is entitled “ Har- 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible,” and 
furnishes quotations from various parts of 
Scripture in proof or illustration of the 
functions of the different organs. 





THe TeLecraPpu—WorkK 
ror WomEN.—To the inquiry, Where can 
I learn the art of telegraphing? we have a 
reply, with comments thrown in, by the 
N. Y. Journal of the Telegraph : 

“* Among other aids to women in obtain- 
ing suitable and remunerative labor is the 
opening of a telegraphic school at the Coop- 
er Institute, New York. Here, at least, in- 
struction will be acknowledged as possible 
without the deceptive promises of employ- 
ment, respecting which so much has been 
said, and which there can be no doubt has 
been carried too far by some of the institu- 
tions where telegraphy is taught. With 
the pressure constantly brought to bear on 
telegraph companies to cheapen rates, 
with competing lines drawing off that por- 





tion of the business which provided the 
margins of profit, and with the multiplica- 
tion of short lines connecting factories and 
foundries with central offices, we expect to 
see demands made for women to serve in 
telegraph offices far beyond what now 
exists. Young men find channels of wealth 
in other pursuits, and must follow them, 
they think, to meet the responsibilities 
and expenses of the married state. Re- 
duction of salary consequent upon compe- 
tition drives them to change. This is not 
generally the case with women. Marriage 
t@ them is home and an end of personal 
money-making for support. Thus they 
accept terms inferior to men because they 
need support only until the marriage state 
provides it. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. Women of executive ability com- 
mand already salaries approximating those 
ofmen. We are glad that itisso. In the 
telegraph there is a sphere for women 
which time must widen. There is no use 
hiding the necessity which is becoming 
more and more evident. For the long, 
exhausting, heavy work the man is essen- 
tial and must be had. So far, man has 
proved the more reliable. He has an in- 
stinctive knowledge of business composi- 
tion. This enables him to detect errors 
which a woman never suspects. By train- 
ing she will, no doubt, zcquire this, but 
for short lines, for office work, for a variety 
of service yet to be introduced into the 
labor of telegraph offices, and for which 
she is so well adapted, it is easy to see that 
the service of woman must, in the very 
nature of things, be largely demanded. 


Wuat Is THE CoMPLEXION ? 
—Does it consist of the color of the skin, 
or of the hair and eyebrows? We con- 
stantly hear persons spoken of as being 
dark-complexioned, who have dark hair 
and eyebrows, but a very pale face; and 
others, who have a dark face, always sun- 
burnt with little exposure, but not light 
hair, who are called light-complexioned. 

Ans. The word complexion, in its appli- 
cation to personal appearance, has refer- 
ence more particularly to the color of the 
skin, so that a person may have dark hair 
and eyes and yet be properly called light- 
complexioned. 


Stupent.—“I have been a 
~—- constant reader of your valuable 
OURNAL for about five years, and I hope 
you will answer this note in your Feb. is- 
sue. Iam a young man twenty-two years 
old,—a bookkeeper, somewhat acquainted 
with Latin and Greek grammars. I wish 
very much to become a clergyman. In the 
mean time, it is necessary for me to grad- 
uate from cullege ; also from a theological 
seminary. In about one year I shall be fit- 
ted for the lowest class in college; by that 
time I shall be twenty-three years old. 
What I wish to know is this: Am I too old 
to enter college ? and at what ages do stu- 
dents usually enter college ? 

Onur friend’s note came quite too late for 
the Feb. number. We repeat: AU com- 
munications, includi adverti t 
must reach us at least a month preceding 
the date of the Journnat in which they are 
expected to be noticed. 

To the question we reply: You are not 
too old to enter college and be educated 
for the ministry. For any other further 
advice on the point consult your clergy- 
man, who will cheerfully indicate the 
course to be pursued. 





Zov1ac,—This is an imagin- 
ary belt in the heavens, extending 9° N. 
and 9° 8. of the ecliptic, and within it the 
motions of the sun, moon, and principal 
planets are confined. It was originated by 
the ancients for the convenience tins af- 
forded them in localizing or poinung out 
the various heavenly bodies known on their 
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calendar. They also divided the circle of 
the zodiac into twelve equal parts, and 
distinguished them by names supposed to 
bear a fanciful resemblance to the outlines 
presented by the more conspicuous stars 
in the different divisions. These names 
areas follows: Aries, orthe Ram; Taurve, 
or the Bull; Geméni, or the Twins ; Cancer, 
or the Crab; Leo, or the Lion; Virgo, or 
the Virgin; Lédra, or the Scales; Scorpio, 
or the Scorpion ; Sagittarius, or the Arch- 
er; Capricornus, or the Goat; Aquarius, 
or the Water-carrier; Pisces, or the Fishes. 
Any good work on astronomy will give 
you further information. Loomis’ Prac- 
tical Astronomy is good. Price $2 2, 
post-paid. 

Locic.— Will you oblige a 
new convert to Phrenology by informing 
him what benefit there is to be derived 


from the study of Logic, if no two persons 
reason in the same manner? 


Ans. The benefit which the reasoning 
faculties derive from the study of Logic is, 
that they are trained to reason, argue, or 
reflect in a definite and regular manner. 
Many men with large Cansality are very 
likely to have ideas and thonghts on sub- 
jects with which they are familiar, and 
may reach very sound conclusions; but on 
account of a lack of logical knowledge, can 

_ not persuade others to think as they do. 
Logic enables one to exhibit facts, through 
illustration and conclusion, in a clear and 
definite way; just as the study of arith- 
metic enables one possessed of the organ 
of Calculation in a good degree, to compute 
with facility. 


Porites oN THE Face.— 
Can you give me a certain cure for pimples 
on the face ? 

Ans. The ernption you complain of is 
seen on the faces of many young persons 
of both sexes, but is seldom seen after the 
age of thirty years. While the system is 
maturing, and the social impulses are 
strong, there seems to be a tendency to 
pimples on the face. We fancy, however, 
if persons were to live just right, pimples 
would not appear. The eruption some- 
times becomes black at the head, and when 
squeezed emits what is called a grub, or 
maggot, but which is, in fact, only a 
thickened fatty secretion, without life. As 
this occurs on the faces of people especially 
when they wish to look fair and beautiful, 
it is a great annoyance to them. 

We recommend frequent bathing of the 
whole body, so as to keep the pores of the 
skin open; the avoidance of much sugar 
and greasy food—such as pork, butter in 
large quantities, pies, cakes, and the like. 
A free use of plain, tart fruit, to keep the 
liver active, and coarse bread, to keep the 
bowels free, are the chief means; and we 
think ninety-nine in a hundred who are 
troubled with pimples, could thus remove 
them without medicines, cosmetics, or the 
application of anything on the surface but 
soap and soft water. 


Frosten Fret.—What is 
the proper remedy for frosted feet? I 
have suffered for several years in this way, 
havifig tried many methods of treatment 
without relief, 


Ans. TREATMENT: Hands or feet in a 
frozen state should be kept in snow or 
water, with snow or ice in it, so that the 
thawing process shall be gradual. After- 
ward keep cold wet bandages on the parts 
affected, and let the bandages extend con- 
siderably beyond the injured part. The 
feet, if swollen, should be kept in a hori- 
zontal position while the treatment is ap- 
plied, so that the blood shall not be too 
freely sent to them. 
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STAMMERING AND STuUTTER- 
1ngG.—The cause and cure of this infirmity 
is given in the Comsprvep Annuals of 


Phrenol and Physi Price, 
handsomely bound in mu ~ 8. 

There are several quack specifics adver- 
tised by wicked swindlers,—among others, 
a useless mechanical arrangement, for 
which $30 is charged, for that which costs 
only a few shillings. Beware of the im- 
postors ! 

“ INDISCREET YouNG MEN” are watched 
for by another set of villainous scoundrels, 
who rob and poison their victims. Look 
out for them! 


Witerary Dotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 


Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
Annvuat for 1869.—A Farmer's Year 
Book, exhibiting recent progress in 
agricultural theory and practice, and a 
_— to present and future labors. 2 
ustrated. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 75 
cents. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
Besides a general survey of the whole 

field of agriculture, giving the gist of 

volumes, this handy Annual contains a 

thorough Treatise on Fish Culture, now 

justly attracting so much attention in 

Europe and America. 

In passing, we may state that the Mesers. 
Judd & Co. are doing much to displace a 
huge lot of worthless stuff, of foreign 
origin, palmed off on our farmers as agri- 
cultural literature ; with such guides, there 
is no wonder that “‘ book farming” should 
come into disrepute. Agriculture in the 
Old World, among the ignorant pauper 
bog-trotters, is one thing, and agriculture 
by intelligent inventive Americans is quite 
another thing. Let us perfect our own 
methods, and have a literature accordingly 
—of which this Annual is more than a 
promise. 








Tue American Horticuttv- 
RAL AnNnvAL for 1869. A Year Book of 
Horticultural Progress for the profession- 
al and amateur gardener, ay” wer, 
and florist. Lustrated. Pa cents ; 
muslin, 75 cents. New =} Orange 
Judd & Co. 

The publishers are not only entitled to a 
very large sale for this excellent Annual, 
but also to the ‘hanks of the State and the 
nation. Let a copy be placed in the hands 
of the head of every household. 


Tue Treotoeicat Ecwectic. 
A repository chiefly of Foreign Theo- 


logical Literature. Monthly. 
ey D.D., Editor + & nip 
haf, D. D., 


H. B. Hackett, we 
John ‘MeCiintock, Ll. D., Wm. ea 
Green, D.D., C. Butier, D.D., L 
Evans, M.A. Octavo, 52 ages. 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 

Swe, New York and Cincinnati. 

The matter in this magazine is chiefly 
selected from the theological journals of 
Europe, and there is no good reason for 
publishing anything but the best. Single 

bers are supplied at 30 cents. 





Hrxe’s QuarTEeRty; or, the 
Revolutionist ; Vol. I., No. 1, Jan., 1869. 
Terms, $1 50 fA year. Single number, 40 
cts. Cincinnati: L. A. Hine, Editor and 
Publisher. 


A comely-looking Quarterly, devoted to 
“ Political, Financial, Labor, Land, and 
Moral Reforms.” Here are the titles of 
some of the articles: The Platform ; Anal- 
ysis of our Population; The Conflict of 
Labor and Capital; The Reviewer Re- 
viewed (Charles Remelin) ; A Look into the 
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Middle of Things; 8. R. Reed, Esq., on 
Agrarianism ; Political Regeneration ; How 
and Whom to Tax; The Revolutionist. 

Is not our friend’s title trespassing on 
the rights of Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony? Can we stand more than one 
“Revolution” at the same time? Mr. 
Hine is a vigorous and a generous writer. 


Wuere To Emicrate, AnD 
Way, with Maps and abagpatione. B 
Frederick B. Goddard. New York: F. 

Goddard, Publisher, 432 Broome St. 

tas volume—a large 12mo of nearly 600 
pages—contains an amount of information 
of value to the prospective emigrant which 
no other single book now in print affords. 
It describes the climate, soil, productions, 
mineral resources, public lands, price of 
farm and other lands, the permanent im- 
provements and extent of civilization of 
nearly every section of the United States. 
For mechanics, the author has been indus- 
trious, and presents a reliable account of 
the rates of wages paid in the regions con- 
sidered. 

The work is the result of much careful 
investigation, and the facts thus collated 
may be trusted as accurate. 

Numerous maps are distributed through 
the book, and constitute an important ac- 
cessory to the text. The pre-emption and 
homestead laws of the United States are 
given verbatim, and several pages at the 
close are occupied with tabular statements 
of the average cost of boarding and travel 
by railway and steamer. 

The work is published by subscription. 


Tue Ecrectic Macazing, E, 
R. Pelton, publisher, keeps its interest, 
by supplying the cream of the European 
periodicals, and serving it up in excellent 
style. The steel-plate illustrations of well- 
chosen subjects are done in the highest 
style of the art. Terms, $5a year. Single 
numbers, 45 cents, Address the publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tue Western Mon racy, de- 
voted to Literature, Ly phy, and the 
Interests of the Wes . 64, octavo, 
y a year. Published “by essrs. Reed 

Tuttle, Chicago? 


A handsomely printed magazine, filled 
with racy reading matter, and as well adapt- 
ed to the East, the North,and the South as to 
the West. We see no special objection to 
localizing such a work, though we should 
prefer to call it the National or the Ameri- 
can Monthly, and so include the interests 
of all sections. We should not be especial- 
ly attracted to a Southern, an Eastern, or 
a Northern magazine—and why a Western ? 
We glory alike in each section, but glory 
most in the wHoLe. Take in the nation, 


Messrs. Editors, and leave no section “ ont 
in the cold.” We predict a measure of 
success for this new enterprise commen- 
surate with its merits. Published in Chi- 
cago, itis bound to go a-head. 


| Reewrawsent s ILLUSTRATED 
History — 3 5 all countries _ 
world. ood, 
Routledge & So 
ut! ns, 
New York. 


Parts XIX. and XX. are received. They 
continue the interesting chapters on Aus- 
tralia, with large vivid engravings. The 
treatment of New Zealand is very happy, 
and abounds with information contained 
in no other book of travel. The ethnolog- 
ical value of this series is very great. 


a mouthly parts, by ion 


Broome Street, 


Messrs. Hircucock anp 
Watpen, of Cincinnati, have published a 
handsome Methodist Almanac for 1869—no 
price stated—which should be sold for a 





dime, considering its business aspect. 


Betrrr Views or Livrine; or, 
Life se ight to ~ rey: * What- 
ever is, is B. Child, M.D. 
oe pp. Price 1. “ikeint Adams 


Here is a declaration of the author, 
which may be regarded as in keeping with 
the rest: ‘There is no merit in what the 
world calls religion; and there is no de- 
merit in what the world calls irreligion; 
both are true to the great spiritual end of 
man’s progression,” etc. What thinks 
the author of the Christian religion? The 
author makes no great account of the head, 
but exalts the heart. But is not the one 
as useful, nay, as indispensable, as the 
other? A little phrenology would do the 
author no harm. 

Tue Herarp or Peace is 
a semi-monthly, devoted to the cause of 
peace and general religious improvement, 
edited by W. E. Hathaway and Willet Dor- 
land, and published at $1 50 a year, by the 
Herald Company, 131 S, Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. Motto: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, on earth peace, good-will to man.” 
This Friends’ or Quakers’ journal is now 
in its third volume, and is pushing for- 
ward like all Chicago. 

Here is a paragraph from a late number, 
in which the mode of procedure in Quaker 
meetings is indicated. The writer says: 
“Our meetings for worship are designed 
for the exercise of the gifts of the Spirit, 
by those who are present. If, under this 
influence, one is called to preach, his peace 
and his growth in the truth depend upon 
his faithfulness, and the meeting sustains 
a loss by his disobedience, even though 
the offering be very small. Blessed by the 
Master, it might be as the five loaves and 
two fishes, which fed the five thousand; 
and had these been withheld, where would 
have been the blessing ? 

* So if, under th same influence, one is 
called to pray, it is equally necessary for 
his own good and the good of the meet- 
ing that he be found faithful. So also in 
the exercise of the gift of teaching. 

“ Consistently with the exercise of these 
gifts, the Society of Friends wait in silence 
to see what the will of the Holy Head of 
the Church may be—whether he will call 
for the exercise of any of these gifts, or 
whether he will be worshiped in silence. 

. oe ~Y sweet to wait upon the Lord 

In stillness and in prayer! 
What tho’ no a speak the word, 
A minister is there 


A minister of wondrous skill, 


True graces to impart, 
He teaches all the Bather’ "s will, 

And preaches to the heart.’ 

“These views, it appears to me, pre- 
clude the reading of the Scriptures, as a 
habit, in our meetings. But should any 
Friend feel drawn by the Spirit to read a 
certain portion, acting under the same in- 
finence, we could not object, for the i 
teaches the same in all. 

“But if a Friend not in unity, and 
holding erroneous views, should make 
such a proposition, might we not hold the 
meeting excusable if they should object 
to such reading ?” 


Our or Tue Fire. By Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, | ,Author eS Beeeen 
Sims’ yers;" “The Tem 

, etc. New York: ational 

Temperance Society and Publication 

House. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 420, $1 25. 

Whoever has read “The Temperance 
Doctor,” needs no persuasion to take up 
this interesting volume. 

The well-earned reputation of the author 
is fully sustained in this new and valuable 
addition to our temperance literature. 
The evils of the drinking customs of 
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society, and the blessings of sobriety and 
total abstinence, are strikingly developed 
in the history of various families in the 
community. The quiet but hallowed in- 
fluence of a pure-hearted and devoted 
cripple is felt by an entire village, and the 
evils of drunkenness, together with the 
eure and inevitable tendency of moderate 
drinking, are graphically depicted. The 
book illustrates the growth of grace in the 
heart, and shows that 
“Ont of the fires of shame and sin, 

God is able to garner in 

A glorious harvest of souls.” 
This work should have a wide circula- 
tion, and be placed in all our Sunday 
School libraries. 





GeERTIE’s SACRIFICE; or, 
Glimpees at Two Lives. By Mrs. Frances 
Dana Gage. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a strongly written temperance 
story. Well adapted for the reading of 
children, it can not fail to impress their 
minds with some correct principles of life | 
and its duties. 

The excessive use of wine by those in | 
wealthy and aristocratic circles receives 
%O sympathy from Mrs. Gage’s trenchant 
pen. 


Fauien Prive; or, the Mount- 
ain Girl's Love. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of “ Fair Play,” 
“The Lost Heiress,” etc. Philadelphia: 
T. B, Peterson & Brothers. 

This novel is said to be one of the most 
“absorbing” and “thrilling” produced 
by the brilliant lady author, whose literary 
fecundity is unsurpassed in the annals of 
story writing. Her descriptions are always 
warm in tone and rich in imagery; and 
for those who read works of fiction, her 
works may be said to possess more instruc- 
tive features than the general run of books 
of the class published at the present day. 


Cuarities or New York. 
Rev. C. C. Goss has just published a pam- 
phlet enumerating and describing all the 
real charitable institutions of this city— 
some ninety-five in number. The object 
is to inform the public what is rea/ and 
what is bogus, and to put a stop to street 
begging. Price, 20 cents. 

Rapicat Reconstruction 
and Radicalism is the subject of a publish- 
ed address by Rev. Alexander Clark, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

His text is this: “ Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation;” and the reader may infer 
what would be his charges against corrupt 
politicians and dishonest men who fill pla- 
ces of trust. The address is worthy the 
widest circulation. Price, 20 cents. 


Tint ett epost JOURNAL, 

cultural Repository. Published 
monthly, by H. A. King & Co., at $1 a 
year, in Nevada, Ohio. 

The cash valye of the honey, made every 
year in the United States amounts to some 
millions of dollars. Its cost is almost noth- 
ing. Its quantity may be doubled and 
quadrupled, with but a little time and at- 
tention, by our farmers. Why not do it? 
This Journal will tell you how to do it. 


Tue Hearth and Home is a 
new first-class weekly journal, devoted to 
agricalture, fruit-growing, ornamental gar- 
dening, rural architecture, and the family 
circle. It is edited by Donald G. Mitchell 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, assisted by 
Joseph B. Lyman and Mary E. Dodge. It 


| the West. 


| $2a year. 





is published by Messrs. Pettengill, Bates 
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& Co., 37 Park Row, New York, at $4 a 
year. 

For a long time the country has been in- 
undated with mere story papers; and for 
this we hail the appearance ofa paper prom- 
ising something more healthy. Our farmers 
will find in this weekly a near approach to 
the standard of literature adapted to their 
wants. Formerly, it was simple utility: 
now, it is utility and beauty combined. 
Time was when our first settlers lived in’ 
wigwams or log huts; now, they can afford 
the luxury of good houses. It is the object 
of Jlearth and Home to bring the best ag- 
ricultural skill and the highest architectu- 
ral art to the improvement of our Ameri- 
can homes. We hail the new candidate 
with gratitude and thanks, believing it will | 
be conducted on high moral principles, and 
| suggest wise and practical measures for 
the improvement of our lands, our horses, 
cattle, fruits, crops, homes, and thus for 
the elevation of our race, 





Toe Western Farmer has 
with the new year appeared in a new and | 
expanded dress. The improvement is | 
marked, and indicates that the elements of 
growth pervade all departments of activity | 
in the great West. The publishers of the 


| Western Farmer are energetic and able | 
. . | 
; men, and are likely to make their paper | 


the leading one on agricultural matters in 
We wish them success. 

The Western Farmer is published weekly 
in Chicago, Ill., and at Madison, Wis., at 
Address W. B. Davis, Publisher. 
It will be clubbed with the JouRNAL at $4. 


Tue American EpvcaTIonat, 
published by Mesers. J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co., of New York, is entitled to the 
careful consideration of all educators and 
those interested in the public or private 
instruction of youth. Its articles are fresh, 
piquant, and practical, and quite free from 
pedantry or toadyism. Its opening for 
1869 evinces progress. The January edition 
contains several articles of superior ability, 
and may be read by the most cultivated 
with profit. Subscription price $1 50 per 
annum, 15 cents a number. 


Memory’s Trisute to the Life, 
Character, and Work of the Rev. Thomas 
H. Stockton. By ALEXANDER CLARK, 
Pastor, formerly associated with the de- 
ceased in Philadelphia. In pamphlet 
form, price 25 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 
New York: 8. R. ‘Wx1xs, publisher. 
“Their works do follow them,” What 

is there more encouraging to fellow-mor- 
tala, surrounded by all the temptations of 
a wicked world, than the contemplation of 
the life and services of a godly man who 
amid many trials holds fast to that faith 
which elevates, sustains, and carries the 
true Christian triumphantly on to the close 
of his mortal existerice ? Contemplate the 
life and death of a good man like this, and 
contrast it with the life and death of the 
thousands who go down to graves of sor- 
row, remorse, and hopeless despair! The 
author of the Tribute has performed his 
labor of love in a manner which must 
prove most acceptable to the friends and 
admirers of the saintly Srockron. 

Tae Trrsune Atmanac and 
Political ster for 1869. Price, 2 
cents. New York: The Tribune Asso- 
ciation. 

In no other similar document of the size 
and price of this cin so much important 
political matter be found. It is not worth 
while to publish its table of contents here ; 
suffice it to say, that it is, to the states- 





man and politician, an indispensable refer- 
ence-book. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial informati 








Tue Von Toopiesurcs; or, The His- 
story of a Very Distinguished Family. By 
F. C. Adams. Illustr. $2. 

Tue ProrestTant EpiscopaL ALMANAC 
for 1869. 16mo, pp. 120. Paper, 12 cts. 

ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY : 
a Tour through Arizona and Nevada, with 
Notes on the Silver Regions of Nevada. 
By J. Ross Browne. Illustr. Cloth, $2 25. 

Tue Ciercy or America: Anecdotes 
Illustrative of their Character. Pp. 478. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

ComPpLeTe PorticaL Works oF WILLIAM 
Cowper. With Memoir. Globe Edition, 
pp. 687. $1 75. 

Tue Viston; or, Hell, Purgatory, and 


| Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Translated 


by Rev. F. Cary. With Life, Notes, etc. 
Globe Edition. Paper, 60 cts. 

An InTROpUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Eneuisn Lirerature. Comprising Rep- 
resentative Masterpieces in Poetry and 
Prose, etc. By H. N. Day. Pp. xi., 539. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

History or Crymization. By A. Dean, 
LL.D. In seven vols, Vol. 1. Portr. 
8vo, pp. xxiv., 695. Cloth, $4 40. 

Wuiup Lire unper Tae Equator. For 
Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu. Il- 
lustr. Cloth, $2. 

Tue Law or Love, AND Love as A Law; 
or, Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 842. Cloth, $2. 

Tue Mopern System or PAINTING IN 
Warter-Coiors From THE Livine MODEL. 
By Mrs. E. Murray. Paper, 60 cts. 

Tue SkatEr’s Text-Boox. By F. Swift 
and M. R. Clark. 16mo, pp. 115. 85 cts. 

Tue Mriic Stace: A Series of Dramas, 
Comedies, Burlesques, and Farces, for Pub- 
lic Exhibition and Private Theatricals. 
By G. W. Baker. 16mo, pp. 290. $1 75. 

How Nort To BE Sick: a Sequel to 
“Philosophy of Eating.” By A. J. Bel- 
lows, M.D. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, $2 10. 

A Few FRrIEnDs AND How THEY AMUSED 
TuemsEtves. By M. E. Dodge, author of 
“Hans Brinker,” and “The Irvington 
Stories.” $1 40. . 

Tue Orena Bourre. Comprising choic- 
est pieces from the Operas of La Grande 
Duchesse, La Belle Helene, Barbe Bleue, 
Orpheus, etc. Bds, $2 50; cloth, $3. 

PaLacE AND CortaGE; or, Young Amer- 
ica in France and Switzerland. By Oliver 
Optic. Four illustrations. 16mo. $1 60. 


Publisher's Department. 


Music at Home.—Some of 
our JOURNAL readers—both ladies and gen- 
tlemen—ask us to print now and then a 
page or two of the best and most popular 
sacred music, for family nse. It is believed 
by them that this additional feature would 
prove to be a special attraction ; that young 
people would thus bo incited frequently to 
assemble in parties and sing God’s praise 
instead of passing their time, as now, in 











idle gossip or foolish games. In many 
neighborhoods, where clubs of the Jour- 
NAL are taken, each could bring his or her 
own music, and all the parts be fully render- 
ed. What could be more delightful? What 
more profitable to social and moral growth ? 
But we are too fast. Our attention has 
only recently been called to the subject. 
We are not sure that our readers generally 
desire it. Before adopting the suggestion, 
we prefer to put the question tu a vote. 
Those who want music will please say 
Aye ; and those opposed, Nay. We await 
returns. Leta full vote be polled. Both 
ladies and gentlemen will vote on this 
question. 
InN REPLY to several corre- 
spondents, we would say that those who 
have sent us lists of subscribers, which 
call for some stated premium, may secure 
one of a higher value by sending the addi- 
tional subscriptions requisite; provided 
always, that we have not already forward- 
ed the premium required by the first list. 


Ovr Sewrne Macnrne Pre- 
miums.—The premium offer of a Wheeler 
and Wilson sewing machine for twenty 
subscribers is hereby discontinued. Its 
exceeding liberality drew many responses. 
We will continue to supply the Weed ma- 
chine on the terms specified. 


In the array of earnest 
workers for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
no one exhibits more alacrity and diligence 
than Miss Emma C. Gardner, of Cortland 
County, N. Y.,a young girl of but twelve 
years. We have just received a club of 
eleven subscribers from her, with an ac- 
companying letter in which she gracefully 
alludes to her success and the worth of the 
JOURNAL. 


Conpit10Nns. — The regular 
subscription price of this JouRNAt is $3 a 
year, or $1 50 for half a year. Clubs of 
five $12 a year. Clubs of ten $20, and all 
additional subscribers over a club of 
twenty, at the rate of $2each. Premiums 
are awarded, according to a schedule an- 
nounced in circulars, which are sent on 
application. Clergymen, and Young Men's 
Christian Associations are furnished at 
club rates. Subscribers in Canada and 
foreign countries will pay same rates as 


others, adding only the American postage 
The JouRNAL is discontinued at the end 
of the time for which it is paid. 


Ovr subscribers and corre- 
spondents, especially when ding club 
lists, will find it to their advantage, in 
making remittances for subscriptions, 
to always procure a draft on New York, or 
a post-office money order, if possible. 
Where neither of these can be procured, 
send the money, dut always in @ REGISTER- 
ED letter. The registration fee has been 
reduced to fifteen cents, and the present 
registration system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an abso- 


lute protection against losses by mail. » AU 
postmasters are obliged to ster letters 
whenever requested to. to do so. 





Back enamel new 
subscribers will be supplied with the num- 
bers from January, 1869, to make their 
volumes complete. 


New Cups, or additions to 
old ones, are still in order. Every new 
subscriber is a real accession to and an 
extension of the good cause. Let the new 
names come forward. 
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CanapIAN PostaGcEe STAmMpPs 
are not current or usable in New York. 
Please send us, when remitting, United 
States currency instead. 


General Ftems. 


APPRECIATIVE. — A corre- 
spondent, writing from Wilmington, IIl., 
who evidently loves tobacco as much as we 
do, says: 

“The work on Tobacco, by Dr. Alcott, 
came all right, and is worth more than its 
weight in finest gold. The book ought to 
be put into the hands of every boy who 
can read, wherever the weed is grown or 
known. The money is well invested, and 
I want to invest again. L. mu.” 





Mr. Corcoran, the opulent 
banker of Washington, is about to emulate 
Mr. Peabody in a benevolent work. He 
proposes to erect, at his own expense, in 
Washington, an asylum with apartments 
for sixty old ladies, of good family, who 
have lost their property and become needy. 
It is understood he also proposes to endow 
the asylum with sufficient means to provide 
clothing, food, and attendance for its in- 
mates. —_ 


Vicror Hvao, the distin- 
guished French novelist and poet, has a 
warm and benevolent heart. His charitable 
dispensations are numerous. A foreign 
paper informs us that he lately gave his 
annual Christmas féte to poor children at 
Hauteville House. The little guests were 
first feasted, and then presented with 
bundles of good warm clothing. In ad- 
dressing the assembled visitors a few 
words, the poet referred with pardonable 
pride to the manner in which his charitable 
idea had fructified in the metropolis, where 
over 122,000 children have been assisted 
since he gave his first “juvenile party.” 


A Mustcat “Seri.”—A 
very worthy correspondent asks us to ex- 
pose a swindling advertisement, which 
reads as follows: 

A Mustcat Box For ONE Dotiar.—The 
French Great Sensation ; er: cheap- 
ness, durability; in highly polished on, 
metallic tongues, brilliant in tone, of best 
construction, with the most recent im- 
provements, new keyless pattern. 8 SE- 
Lect ArrRs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-room table. Guaranteed of best 
workmanship and performance, No. 1 
size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, $2; No, 3, 
24 airs, $3. l'sent free on receipt of the 
amount. No agents, no discount. Ad- 
dress , Agent, No. st., N. Y. 

Our friend has probably been caught in 
this nicely baited trap. He says: 

““And what do you suppose the article 
sent is? Simply the little ten-cent toy, 
commonly called a “Mouth Organ,” If 
you need any further proof of the above 
fact, I am ready and willing to furnish it. 
It is a perfect swindle and humbug, and is 
deserving of full =xPosuRE.” 

[It is not safe to send money to total 
strangers, no matter what they have for 
sale.] = 


A Goop Prsy.— We have 
been testing the merits of a pen lately in- 
troduced to our notice by Messrs. Good- 
speed & Co. of this city and Chicago, and 
have found it well adapted to our pur- 
poses. It is called “*Goodspeed’s Fount- 
ain Pen,” on account of a little adjustable 
spoon-shaped attachment which will hold 
enough for one to write ten or fifteen 
minutes without replenishing it. Our 
reporters generally agree in commending 
it for shorthand purposes. 

















ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — We 
are indebted to the politeness of J. T. 
Hoover, of Washington, for a copy of the 
Navy Register of the United States for the 
year 1869. 


Business. 

(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 











Hyerentc Curs, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dee. ly. 





Tur Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BRooKiyn. tf. 








Tue Brest anp CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 





New AND Important Work 
just imported, entitled, “‘ PHRENOLOGY, 


AND ITS APPLICATION TO EDUCA- | 


TION, INSANITY, AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinburg), formerly Pupil Dissector for 
Lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney 
(Trinity College, Dublin). With numerous 
Diagrams taken from Life. 
640 pp. Price $5. 

The Book Buyer says: 
lustrated with admirably drawn outlines 
of heads, and is recommended as one of 
the best books of recent years to all who 
take an interest in its topics.” 

“Tt is the harmony of a philosophy in 
itself which giveth it light and credence; 
whereas, if it be singled and broken, it 
will seem more foreign and dissonant.”— 
Bacon. 

We have received from the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Cuoick GARDEN SEEDs FOR 
1869.—We are now, enabled to draw from 
the best sources in this market all varieties 
of garden seeds, including Beans, Beet, 
Broccoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Corn, Crees, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Parsley, Peas, Parsnip, Pepper, 
Radish, Salsify, Spinage, Squash, Toma- 
toes, Turnip, etc., which we will send 
post-paid in packages worth from % cents 
to $5, in quantities to suit purchasers. 

Inclose the amount you wish to invest, 
and name the sorts and quantities wanted, 
and they will be sent by return mail pre- 
paid to any post-office in the United States. 
Address 8, R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York City. 


| 
| 





Crown 8yo, | 
| a package of 100 varieties—as above—by 


| 


“The work is il- | 


} 





Purenotocy at Home.— 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? | 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Illustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
“SrupEnt’s Szt,”’ which embraces New 
Physiognomy, How to Read Character, 
Constitution of Man, Mental Science, 
Combined Annuals, Natural Laws of Man, 
Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Frowrer Sreps For 1869 
BY Post.—The usual full assortment for 
the present season, embracing every de- 
sirable novelty and standard sort, either 
raised here or imported from the most re- 
liable Seed Growers in Europe, insures 
assortments of the rarer sorts and finest 
qualities, all of the growth of the past 
season and true to name. 

We will send, post-paid, by return mail, 
a choice collection of 100 varieties of An- 
nuals, Biennials, and Perennials, for $5; 
50 varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and 
Perennials, for $2 50; 20 varieties of An- 
nuals, $1; 10 varieties of Annuals, 50 cents; 
20 varieties of more rare Annuals, $2; 10 
varieties of more rare Annuals, $1; 50 va- 
rieties of choice Green-House Seeds, $8 ; 
25 varieties of choice Green-House Seeds, 
$4; 12 varieties of choice Green-House 
Seeds, $2.50; 20 varieties Hardy Biennials 
and Perennials, $1. Sent on receipt of 
price by 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

N.B.—Here are the means by which dhr 
American ladies may beautify their homes. 
For four new subscribers to the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL at $3 each, we will send 


return post. 
flower seeds ? 


Ladies, will you have the 





PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—Tuer Harmony ; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post-paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the | Bible. It will serve to 
remove fe bjecti to the 
general acceptance of our noble science. 


wei Se 
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FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Temperance Doctor .............. ++ $1 
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The Old Brown Pitcher............. 1 
The Hard Master ........... 
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Rachel Noble’s Experience 
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An Authorized Picture. 


Meeers. pet ay & Becker, the pub- 
lishers of OuR ScHOOLDAY Visttor, Phila- 
delphia, have published as a premium 
plate for their subscribers for 1869, a large 
and elegant steel plate engraving, ‘entitled 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
which was prepared by the express and 
cordial consent of General Grant himself. 
It is certainly one of the most popular pic- 
— of the kind that has appeared, and 
dation which it 
oe received from nearly every prominent 
ournal in the United States, religious, 
iterary, and secular, as well as the thou- 
sands of orders already filled, testify to its 
truthfulness, elegance, and uty as an 
artistic product on, and to its immense 
populari No pains have been spared to 
a it complete in every respect, and the 
very best talent and skill have been e:n- 
ployed in its production ata cash outlay 
of ee on NE THOUSAND DoLLARs! 


nificent ow is $2 
rately, but when taken in connection with 
Our ScHootpay Visitor, the price of 
which —! ” $1 25 a year, doth will be 
= for $1 50 

4 hey is alive, high-toned monthly 
un ‘he oung of to-day ; neither sectarian 
nor sectional, and its whole aim the in- 
struction, amusement, and elevation of 
our young ea. 

Please send 10 cents at oncE for sample 
number of the Vistror, and Circular giving 
the origin and complete description of this 

and elegant engraving, tad full list 
miums for Clubs. 

on rare chance. Agents wanted every- 


where. Address 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publiehers 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, "Pa. 


_ttieage, Druggists’ Price 


AND CHEMICAL REPOS- 
ITORY. 


the leading features of this jour- 
saer 1. Its full and com’ Price List 
of the Chi Drug oe — is very 
reliable to rte in any of the north- 

western Ce . Its 
: ‘interest to the Pharmacist and 
oer om tha aesyoters ecientile pnb- 
f New" becription 


J. x 
1t.* 














lication west of New York. Su 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kroptr's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted ter mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 

dd, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 5644 Broadway, New York. 


Early Rose Potato, Ameri- 
can and Foreign Spring Wheats, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Corn, Clover Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, 
Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. 

Send for the Expentmmentat Farm Jour- 
NAL, only 2 cents. Address GEORGE A. 
DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. it. 





The Seminary Macazine, a 
iiueraey and Educational Monthly, pub- 
lished in Richmond, Va., by M. W. Hazile- 
wood, at $1 50 perannam. Edited by the 
Educational Association of Virginia. 1t.* 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
toon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
ei Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gijt Moroceo, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid b 
8. R. WELLS, New York. th 


Christian Leader (late “ The 
Ampassapor™), a Universalist Family 
Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
be issued January 1, 1869, and contain 
sermons from Rev. B. H. Chapin, D.D., 
and others. It will also contain articles 
from the best writers im the denomination. 

It means to be a “live paper” for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. ‘ 

Mrs. ©. A. Soule, editor of the “ Guiding 
Star,”’ will have charge of the Children’s 
Department. Terms, $2 50 a year, in 
advance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. 3t. 


Agents, Farmers, Garden- 
ers, and Fruit Growers.—Send for particu- 
lars of “ Best's Improved Fruit and 
Vine Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” 
Samples to test will be forwarded to any 
part of the United States and perfect satis- 
Saction aranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted in every County in the United 
States. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Mch 2t. 


* 
ANTED—AGENTS, $75 
to r mouth, everywhere, 
male and female, to in nce the 
Genutng Improvep Common 
Sense Famity Sewine Ma- 
curs. Thie Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord. 
bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more tiful, or more elastic seam n 
ours. It makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled _— without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CautTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only uine and 
> A aaa cheap machine manu- 
factured. 


Waated—Agents—to sell the 
AMERICAN KyrtTIne Macuine. Price $3. 
ip amps, cheapest, and best Knitti 

ine ever invented, Will knit 20.000 
stitches inte, 
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PACKARD’S MONTHLY—VOLUME 2, 1869. 


Changed in form, enlarged, and prot improved. The most Beautiful, Lively, Wide- 


awake, Talente 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 A YEAR. 

pular Magazine of the day. 

thoroughly readable from beginning to end. 

It is op incisive, wide-awake, and in the very 
vils 


This is, by universal consent, the 
other periodicals in bein 
ing about “ the digaity of dullness.” 
best sense, censationdl. I 
are, without ape or remorse. 
pd ay of the 
and things good 
young men’s Magazine, an 
women’s Magazine. 
for everybody. 


t grapples with the e 
It is well understood that for things which go right 
people—things new and interesting, things useful, thin; 
in every ——— Packarp’s Monraty is the place 
consequently. 

It is the favorite Fam 


Magazine in the Country. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


It differs from most 
It knows noth- 


of the day and presents them as they 


beautiful, 
to look. It is the 
ne and the young 
interesting matter 


the old men’s M 


lly Magazine, and full of 


It has the best contribytors, the best range of subjects, the hest sphere of labor, and 
the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined to accomplish. 


It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstandin 
grows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman; an 
It has attained toa circulation never before approached 


do without one as the other. 


by a new literary enterprise, and the reason is, that it has 
needs, and has not been afraid to take hold of live questi 


manner, 


The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in 
ublisher has believed that an 


something that was wanted. The 


that it is the best. It 


young men can as well 


n mindful of the ple’s 
and to treat them in a live 


ving to the public 
onest, out-spoken, 


high-toned Magazine could be readily and extensively introdaced, without resorting to 


fictitions literature. 
earnestly desired, more beneficent, and if 
belief has been more than confirmed in 
which his efforts have met. 


He believes that truth is not only stranger than fiction, but more 


roperly presented, more palatable, and this 
unexpected and wholly gratifying success 


Each number of the Magazine contains thirty-two pages, royal ovtavo, printed in fine 
but very clear type on good paper, and mye | illustrated. 
4 


It is wholly or 
try. Among its regular contributors are— 
HORACE GREELEY, E. 

OLIVER DYER, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO. WAKEMAN, 
NATHAN D. URNER, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, 


nal, and commands some o 


the very best writing talent in the coun- 
JAMES PARTON, 


A. POLLARD, 

LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, OLIVE LOGAN, 
GEO. W. BUNGAY, 

EDWARD CARY, 
JOEL BENTON 
JAMES G. CL 
EDWARD DE 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
F. J. OTTARSON 
J. AUSTIN SPERRY. 


ARK, HOWARD GLYNDON, 
LEON, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 


Etc., ete., etc. 
LUB RATES. 


1.—Any person sending us siz new subscribers may retain one dollar for his | 


commission. 


Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1849. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Unit 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instractions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop, and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently petented in the United 
States and wg ; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia o' neral Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Bciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities ard abstruse words and 

hrases. In this eee is published regu- 

rly the Official List of all Patents issned 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yeasty volume of han e and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 





2.—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dolars for his | than four cents per copy weekly, and to 


commission. 


| Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


3.—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain five dollars for his | 


commission. 


commission. 


4.—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight dollars for his | 10 
| 10 


A copy of Wr11ams & Packarp’s “‘Gems of Penmanship,”’ price $5, will be 
sent as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new subscribers, before May 1, 


1869. 
City subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal delivery. Subscribers 
in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents additional for pre-payment of postage. 
Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office order, or draft on 


8. 8. PACKARD, 937 Broadway, New York. 


New York. 





100,000 copies sold of the 
JUBILATE, 


A collection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Singing Schools, Musical Conventions, 
etc., by L. O. Emerson, author of “* Golden 
Wreath,” ‘* Merry Chimes,” etc., is 

The Best Book for Choirs and Schools. 
e The Best Book for Societies and Conven- 

ons. 

The Best Book for Practice and Social 


Singing. 

the Test Book for Families and all 
Singers. 

Suited to all Denominations, all Occa- 
in ite Sin ing School Exercises, Gl 

n its Sing ool Exercises, Glees, 
Part-Songs, og In its Anthems and Sen- 
tences, Chants and Selections. In its 
variety of Hymn Tunes. 

Also by the same author and designed 
for the same uses, the 

HARP OF JUDAH. 

Of this, 125,000 copies have already been 
sold. Price of each $1 38. Sent post-paid. 
A liberal discount made to Choirs and 
Dealers. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 277 Washiogton Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. ch. It. 





Every Man his own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the ma- 
terial yr mg it, every man can do 
his own printing, thus saving much time 
and expense. Circulars containing fall in- 
formation about these Presses, ces, re- 
commendations, &c., mailed free on appli- 
cation. Specimen books of types, cuts, 
borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag't. Adams Press Co. 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York.  2t. 


have opened a Health Institute at 23 and 
25 East Fourth Street, N. Y., between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many 
advantages to Invalids. 

In connection with general hygienic 
treatment, they have combined the Turkish 
and Russian Baths. The Swedish Move- 
ment Rooms will be second to none. We 
consider the proper application of the 
movements incalculably important in the 
treatment of Uterine Diseases, Paralysis, 
Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Torpidit 
of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness o’ 
Extremities, etc. Every attention will be 
a= to secure that greatest of earthly 

lessin; Health. Invalid ladies will be 
under er care of Dr. Harriet H. 
Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 
Dr. Browning's large experience in con- 
ducting a Health Institute will assure his 
numerous friends that he will labor earn- 
estly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. And, indeed, the proprietors in- 
tend theirs to be a pleasant Home, where 
o—_ will receive every attention con- 

ucive to their comfort. Transient and 
permanent bearders accommodated. 


Book Agents Wanted. Far- 


mers, farmers’ sons, ministers, school 
teachers, and men women iy, 
who wish honorable and remunerative 
emplo: =o should take the for 
Mc ZIES TEN THOUS. C- 
TICAL RECIPES, the most popu and 
valuable work of the See oo 
iat, Wasaga Suk Indnnge 
ind. Mch. 2t. 











T Fee « O18 Soken Racket. A 
em terary 

pages, containing Original Articles from 
the best writers in the West. AGENTS 
WANTED everywhere. 
sent Address 


co & 
MAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Z- 
Mch. 2. 


Fountain 
three 
using the.» aly 0 cents 





and 
a [yd for 10 cents. 
8 aren Te AMMDNCD, Holliday's Gove, 


W. Va. it. 


Drs. Browning & Larkin | 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 perannum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 


| extra to pay postage. 


Specimen copies sent free. Address 
RO COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
tf. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Mechanical Movements. 


The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most compr ve collection of me- 
chanical movements ever ed; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The bag fae price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
its se by ev artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A li discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
_——~ in the United States an nada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the “ American ARTISAN, 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted in every 
toe Baspee clighten Gra ond most Ger. 
raft and most dur- 

able pag ay Send for circular. 
Cuirrer Mower & Reaper Co., 12 Cliff 
Street, New York. it. 


Guns, Revolvers, &c. 


Barrel to 
Single Shot Guns, Sten ron Boss’, 


; Musket Shot-Guns, using small caps, 
to shoot shot close and kill 60 








yards, 
Pen. — Writes | voi 
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$1800 a Year can be made 
selling our celebrated GOLDEN PEN. A 
better pemthan Gillott’s, and acknowledged 
by all who have used them to be the best 
pen made or sold in this country. ge | 
are flexible, durable, and adapted to all 
kinds of penmanship. Bank ‘officers, eu- 
perintendents of schools and colleges, ‘rail- 
road officers, and all classes, indorse them 
in the wes terms of praise. Try a box 
and be convin 
No. 1 for neral use; No. 2m 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, an other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Gal.cys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, Proccte Type expressly for Engravers. 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, P Cases, etc., s always on hand. 


We are always buying good T Presses, and Printi Materi 
N. B.—Prices Reduc 4 ap ~ Oct. 6t. 





No. 3 for ladies, fine or ornamental oom 
manship Each box contains twelve pens. 
Prices: one box, 35 cents; two boxes, 50 
cents ; five boxes, $1. Sent free of post- 
age, and money refunded if they do not 
give perfect satisfaction. 

Agents wanted to introduce them. In- 
close 35 or 50 — for samples and full 
particulars to a) 

Address WES ERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N.B.—A gross of our celebrated Pens 
sent to any clergyman, school-teacher, or 


stmaster who will procure us an agent 
Mch. 2t.- 


‘or our Pene or 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 


FRATERNITY. 





MASONIC 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Re aged of the Cecilian 
oir 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lod: 
Published under the enayiets of St. 
Cecile e, No. 568, — of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free 0 f pos on re- 
ceipt of price. Descrip tive Ca of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC a AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE Rev. 
a H. Srockton, for several terms 

lain to Congress. By Rey. Alexander 
Ola Olek A.M., Pastor Firet Methodist (Pret- 
estant ) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
aud bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 — in enameled 
paper covers, 25 cents, R. WELLS, 

blisher, 389 Broadway, Now York. 


Gray’s Patent Brick Machine. 


Send for circular to WasntneTon IRoN 
Works, Newburgh. N. Y., Sole Manufac- 
turers for the United States. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 io Lamar Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO, 











Davies & Reet, Pr Printers, 
Stereotypers, and 
William Street (cor. of “ot spruce) New anno Pa York, 
Note, Circular, Bill- 
Printing neatly and promptly ~ SEE age 


Ask for A. A. Constantine's 
Prxe Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and sce 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each — 
wanted. Sample oom, free of free of postage, on 
rahe t of 50 cents, 
8T. TINE, #8 Ann StoN Y. Jan., a 


ee Remnants 











blishers* A 


Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechani 
=a Gazetteers, Eu ae 


8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND eRLL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best $1 per Ib. 

. MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38¢., best 35c. 
per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reauce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 





A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etec., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 
The Indispensable Hand-Book. .... +- $2 B hibition $1 50 
Ora or the Ly mpg et ait Paces 150 8 em of Parlia. ia. Practice. Mis] 

The Right Word in the eee er pag we aeeees 1% 
The American Debater Treatise on Pun tion.. 1% 


Salauale 2b il’ andl We aeman: da"Vaesak of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
rf lakmmnadianti Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


notiward 0. Jenkins, Steam | 


The Ex 
Cushing’ 
The Cui 





Book and Job Printer, and Stéreotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
the publ 


announces to his friends and ic 


that his establishment is 


Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


$3; sheep. $4. Sent by mail, 
by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 





replete with | 





New York City Dry Goods 
PURCHASING AGENCY, 
336 BROADWAY. 

Having had a long experience in buying 
all kinds of Goods pertaining to the Dry 
Goods Trade, we are prepared to offer 
special advantages to Merchants through- 
outall parts of the country. Our extensive 
acquaintance with Importers, Commission 

h and Jobbers, aod a pamy 
knowledge of the market, give us extra- 
ordinary facilities for filling any ordera 
that may be intrusted to us at the lowest 
prices—oftep at better rates than can be 
obtained by those who occasionally visit 
this market. Parties ordering through us 
will have all the advantages of a resident 
buyer. Our commission for buying is one 
per cent. on Domestic Goods, a half of one 
per cent. on packages in order, and two 
per cent. on all other goods. We are 
privileged to refer to the principal Dry 
Goods houses in New York city. 

J. D. SHELDON & CO., 
836 Broadway, New York. 

P. O. Box 6,119 





SHELDON'S 

DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 
A Pamphlet of 180 Pages, 
CONTAINING THE 
LOWEST JOBBING PRICES 
OF ALL CLASSES OF 
DRY GOODS, 
Published Every Thursday, at Five Dollars 

per Annum. 

A Specimen NuMBER sent, postage paid, 
to any address, on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 
J. D. SHELDON & CO., 

836 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 6,119. 


Architecture and Building. 


—TuHE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND Etz- 
MENTS OF Hanv-Rarixe. 





git Designs 
Practice of Statr-Building inclading som 
observations and calculations on 
—- of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefally and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth tion. $5. 

Tur RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
pemoues, for the use a Architects, 

itsmen, Edited b 

John Builock. 3 50. d 

Tae Buriper’s Pocker Companton, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
ve , and Architecture. By A. Cc. 
Smea' ~~ $1 50. 


to Youne Arcurrects, and 
Persons about pens in the country, 
— by A. so aa whing. $2. 
Home ror Ait. The Gravel Wall, a 
and Superior Mode of Build- 
vings. 50. 


> 


test 

ean Soeerences Oram orm reas 

UIDE. - phan yy System of 
> wn iY Lilusueated hy 


ce eer 


Descriptive References. 
author of “The Model 
8vo. $2 50. 


Ty 
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The Christian Intelligencer 


is a Family Religious Newspaper. It is 
mblished weekly at 108 Fulton Street, 
New York, and is the organ of the Re- 
FORMED Cuurcn tn America. On the Ist 
of January it commenced its Fortieth Vol- 
ume, enlarged in size and otherwise im- 
proved. It is new the tangent, Deise = 
ous paper in this country. as long 
te known and cherished for its fidelity to 
neiple, its catholicity of spirit, and its 
liness of information. It numt amon 
its writers many eminent divines an 
scholars of our country, and aims to give 
the freshest intelligence respecting cnrrent 
events. Rev. E. R. Atwatsr, Editor. 
Terms: $3 00 per year, by mail; bs] 
by carrier. To Ministers, $2 00; to Theo- 
logical Students, $1 50. 
CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
and all modern improvements in Brick 
Machines, Machinery and Castings of all 
kinds. Send for Circulars te PEEKSKILL 
MANUFACTURING CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 

P. O. Box 111, Mch. It. 


How shall we Paint our 
HOUSES! — READY MADE COLORS 
FOR PAINTING EXTERIORS OF 
COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 

These Paints require only to be thinned 
with Raw Linseed Oil to make them ready 
for use. The list includes forty shades 
and tints, comprising all the colors suit- 
able for exterior painting. In durability 
and permanency of color they will be found 
superior in every respect to pure White 
Lead, while they cost (considering the 
quantity required) only about half as much, 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamph- 
let, sent free by mail. Besure you get the 
genaine “ Railroad’ Colors, every pack- 
age of which bears our full name, in ad- 

- dition to our copy-righted title, ** Railroad 
Paints and Railroad Colors.” None are re- 
liable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our War- 
ranted Perfectly Pure Combination White 
Lead, which for economy and durability is 
the best In market. For sale by all Paint 
Dealers throughout the country, or 

MASURY & WHITON 
i111 Fulton Street, ‘N. ¥.. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and 

Color Works, Manufacturers of White 

Lead, Zinc, and Painters’ Fine Colors. 

N. B.—* How Shall we Paint.” A pop- 
ular treatise on the art of House Painting, 
ete., by John W. Masury. Cloth. 6 

$1 50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
og. Cloth, S4 pages. 40 cts. Either of 
the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 2t. 


“How to Treat the Sick 
without medicine” is a question which tn- 
telligent persons are begining earnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and scientifically 
answered fn a new work with the ahove 
title, by James C. Jackson, .. Phy- 
sician-in-Chief of “Our Home on the 
Hillside.” at Dansville, Livin: Co., 
N. Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified by ex- 
— and by research to give instruc- 

ion on this snbject ; for in the Institution 
over which he presides he has ted 
unusual many th d sick men, 
women, and children afflicted with all the 
forms of disease common to the people 
of the United States. without having given 
to gor + them any medicine. 

This book deseribes the symptoms of 
different diseases, and his manner of treat- 
ing them so minutely, as to make it a prac- 
tical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3 25. 

Address AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 

“or Home,” Dansville, Livingston Co,. 


| Or, 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 , New York. 
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Works ow Man.—For New 
Tiustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetica, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenolegy, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 


1869. 


We solicit from ‘friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- 
tinued interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues. It 
is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good 
men, good laws, sn economical and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, 
we appeal for tha’: measure of public favor which fs due to the principles we avow. 

The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot 
box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist, Constitutionally, 
a Jacobin and lawless Congress in giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- 
third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the aid of all who be- 
lieve in the Government of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitutional law. 

The Express we shall aim to make more and more, inall its departments, a thorough 
National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the family—a Political newspaper 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 
ness. And for the rest, in the future, asin the past, the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Exrress having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among 
visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention 
of all classes of advertisers in their reapective departments of trade. 

In this respect we commend it especially to those advertisers who expect to attract 
the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 

TERMS: 
THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 
WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1869, will be published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 
Single Copy 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers. 
Mail Subscribers, one year 
Six months 
DUR CIs ow csv ceded cscs cecesctedecscsceosscnsctes ++ee++e- $300 per 100 


THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One Copy, one year (104 issues) 
Six months 
Two Copies, one year 
Five Copies, one. year 
Ten Copies, one year 
Twenty-five Copies, to one addreas .. ........ccccccccccccccccsccccccs ° 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One year, one copy (52 issues) 
Six months 
Three Copies, one year 
Five Copies, one year 
Ten Copies, one year 
Fifty Copies, to one address gecectss 
An extra copy wil! be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. 
To dae. the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 annum. 
Four Editions of the Eventne Express, are published at 1:30, 2:30 3:30 and 5 o'clock. 
—" — — yoy Tek ——— =< ae News. 
test News elegra m a) rts of the United States and Engope. 
The latest Intelligence ressived b Mail 
The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 
Late Religions, Agricultural, and Dramatic News. 
The lates w 8, and with the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 
Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 
We particularly call the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the coun- 
try, to our local Market and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 
e Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to press. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... $4 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year % 00 
JOURNAL for 


THE SEME-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL 


Srhoan’ 
SSSsxrs 


These terms apply to new subscriptions er renewals for another year, and for no term 
short of a year. 


ae copies sent free upon application, to any address, and as many as may be 
——— t by drat, Post-Office money order, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not 
We have also made arrangements to club the Exrress with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a monthly paper devoted to ture ;—THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 
ZINE, for young folks, and PHRENO CAL JOURNAL ;—thus offering to our 

subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz. : 
+» $250 


THE WEEKLY EXP’ and the AGRICULTURIST for one _—— 
THE WEEKLY XPRESS and the RIVERSIOR MAGARIN tare sees 800 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to NEW 
subscribers for one year ........ Welus csonnaie ope eeererersincs cosepticrss coecate ee BD 
3” Remit by Draft, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. BROOKS, 
Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 








Fireside Library of Reli- 
G@IOUS AND MISCELLANEOUs Works, Surr- 
ED To Every Famry.—Sent, pre-paid, by 
return post at prices annexed, by 8. R. 
WELts, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Anecdotes for the Fireside 
Anecdotes for the Young.... 

Anecdotes for the Ladies 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry . 
Life of Rev. Nathan Bangs, D.D 
Life of Rev. Bishop Asbury 
Beginning Life 

1.% 
Blind Basket-Makers’ Library. 4 vols. 4.00 
Boys and Girls Illustrated Bird Book 1.00 
Boys and Girls Illustrated Olio 
Selections from British Poets 
Children and the Lion 
Children of Lake Huron 
The Christ of the Gospel 
Christian Maiden............. aipsene 
Christian Statesman : 
Whedon's Commentary on the Gospels, 

2 vols. ; A 

Counsels to Converts 
Diary of a Country Pastor............ 
Dora Hamilton, 
Early Choice; a Book for Daughters. 1.50 
Earnest Christian's Library. 4vols.. 5.00 
Edith Vernon's Life Work 
Exiles in Babylon............-..+.- ose 1.35 
Father's Coming Home 
Fireside Reading. 5 vols 


Forest Boy; Sketch of the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 1.5 


en of M. E. Church. 4 vols. Per _ 
«ft 


History of Methodism. 3vols. Per vol. 1.75 
Six Steps to Homor............. is 2 
Trials of an Inventor 


¥ 

Young Man's Counselor. ............ 1.00 
Young Ladies’ Counselor ....... eovse 1.80 
Pleasant Pathways. . 
Path of Life 1.00 
Lyntonville Library. 4 vols. Per set. 4.50 
Mand Greenville. 5vols. Per set .. 6.00 
Winifred Leigh. 4 vols. Per set... 4.00 
Martyr of the Catacombs 

Letters toa Schoolb 





Adventures of a Missionary.......... 


Six Years in India Bs vcas coe 185 
Story of a Pocket Bible.............. 
Osos ME TAR, 2. - cccenere c<cecccccne 
Rainbow Side 


Palestine : Its History, etc........... 
Heroines of His 
Sweet of 


Saaka 


Gilbert aeuen 

Winter at Woodlawn 

Women of Methodiem.......... be ece 
binet. 


Peewee tees 
Resaksassas 





within the reach of every member of every 
family. Their moral, religious, and educa- 
tional influence would have an elevating 
and refoermatory tendency on all readers. 
A bundred dollars will pay for a complete 
set. Who will have one? Single copies 
by post ; large quantities by express. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books Published by 


8. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of Pusensions, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 

Phrenological Journal, a year 00 

Combe’s tures on Phrenology.... 

Combe’s Moral Philosoph 

Combe’s Constitution of 

Defence of Phrenology. 

Education ie 

Education. By Dr. Spurzheim.. 

Lectures on Mental Science 

Memory and Intellect. Signs: oan 1 

New Physiognom: 
poh my men ew am threngh Tem- 
pormmnens and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Iilustra- 
tions. One vol. 5 
Heavy calf, with marble edges. 
Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra . 

Phrenology Proved. Tl ustrated 

Phrenology and ne Y st 

Phrenological @ 

an Bust (wot mannan... 

Self-Culture and Perfect 

Self-Instruction in oo 

Thoughts on Domestic Life 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe 
Anatomical Physiological Plates 
Combe’s Physiology. Illustrated. 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated... 
Family Dentist. Illnstrated 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 
Philosophy of Sacred History 
Physiology. Animal and Mental . 
Sober and Temperate Life. Cornaro 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs. — 
Accidents and Emergencies. . 
Children. in Health and Disease. . 
Cc ney nae Prevention and Cure.. 
Cook home aes: 
Domestic Practiee o 
Family Physician, : = 
Hydropathy for the 

Midwifery, Diseases of 
Practice of Water-Cure 
Philosophy of Water-Care. 
Hydropathic Encyclo: 
Water-Cure in Chronic 
Water-Cure Manual. 
The-Science of Human Life 
Tea and Coffee. Effects 
Teeth, their Diseases, Management... 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand- Book, Home Improvement, How 
to Wri 
Business. 1 vol. comp! 

Library of Mesmeriem Pad Ps 

The Emphatic Diaglott; or, et 
Testament in Greek and-En 

The same, in fine binding. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, with Notes. . 
sop's Fables. Illustrated. Fine - 
Oratory: Sacred and Secu 
Movement-Cure in Consum a 
Aims and Aids for Young 
Chemistry, Applied to 
Hum n Right or oy Judge E Harlbat.. 

uman Rights. iy Ju a 

Hh. ‘Octagon. Seavel W 


ee 
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opes and Helps for the Yo 
Movement- Con. By Dr. Ta roan 
Life in the West. By N.C. 
Saving and Wasti 
Three Hours’ Sch . 
Ware of Lite Higbee mbt w W 
ta rong 
Weaver's Works. cos ond View xd 
Votes on Beaut: ae 
vother Mathew Poseait god Views.. 
em 
The pel am: 
The Good Man's — S "Dr, Osgood 
Education of the Heart. 
Footprints of Life—A Fount ane press) 1% 
Sprrciat Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
a special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 
For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of “ Lippincott’s Magazine” of Literature, 
Science, and Education, commences with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the 
intention of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it has acquired during the first year of its publication, but that it shall be indeed 
still more valuable, attracftye, and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a-Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in ite tone, and treating the questions of ‘the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Namber will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ing, together with articles of a more thoughtful class. . 
The January Number contains the opening chapters of a 
BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL- 


written expressly for this 


which will be entitled, 


“BEYOND THE BREAKERS,” 
A Story of the Present Day. 
SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 


and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, History, and Biography; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 


Popular Science, Finance, and Education ; and Miscellanies. 
Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION—§4,. SINGLE NUMBER—%5 cents. 

Cus Rates per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be furnished gratis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of Thirty-five cents. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine * and Tae Pareno.oeicaL JourNAL, to one address, $6 per 


Number. 


annum. 


Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-office address in full. 
Our Premium List of valuable Books will be sent on application to the publishers. 


Address 
- Feb. 1t. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





The Practical Farmer and 
Rurat ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of pee ication. $1 50 per annum, payable 
in advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, Yirenlates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
—— reliable information on every de- 
of Rural Econ . PASCHALL 

ORRIS “editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf 


Valuable Books for all Times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations 
a 2% 





Exhibition Speaker, 


American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement 


Men and Times of the Revolution .. 

Reid's English Dictionary. 

Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Science 20 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 

Trench on the Study of Words....... 1 % 

Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
Rules 1 


Man, Moral and Physical. 
The Iron Furnace of 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Valuable Works on De- 
SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 


Were 8, Prof. 8. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 

vol., 12mo, cloth 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—On Draftin 
Instruments and Operations. 
vol., 12mo, cl 

Warren’ 8, Prof. S. E.—Elementa 
Projection Drawing, with Practi 
Apritentions: 1 vol. , 12mo, cloth.. 1 %% 

Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
— Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 


*s, Prof. 5. E.—Descriptive 
— 1 vol., 8vo, with numer- 
ous large plates, c cloth. 5 


Warren's, Prof. 8. E.—Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
cloth. 40 


Mahan’s, Prof. =. — Industrial 
Dra 8vo, plates, cloth 3 00 


D. 
wing. ies 
Mahan’s, Prof. H. Descriptive 
Gopnenz 4 ped to the Drawin 
of Fortifications and Stone Ca 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates.......... 
Smith’ Prof. R. 8.—Mannal of Topo- 
a. wesree 1 vol., 8vo, 


Smith's, Prof. ’R. 8.— Manual of 
Linear > apa 1 vol, 8vo, 
plates, cloth. 


Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
ing. 1 yol., 12mo, cloth. 

Ruskin, John. —Elements of 
tive. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth stat 2 

Hand-Book of Oil Painting, & use 
of Academies and — struc- 


ea 
rane my for sale by 
roadway, New York. 
| = Prepaid b: 4. mail on receipt of price, 





New Booxs.—Cycroprepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 2% Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo0. $2. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANTMAL LIFE. 
Sean ee by Prof. Acasarz. 46 Ilus- 


FROBISHER’S et a OF THE 
VOICE AND ACTION. §1 7%. 
ORATORY—SACRED anp SECU LAR; 
or, the Extemporaneeus Speaker. $1 50. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 2. 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE, 30 cts. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Smoking and Drinking. By 
James Parton. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. This volume contains three 
articles on Smoking and Drinking, recently 
contributed to The Atlantic Monthly, by 
Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These have 
attracted unusual attention both from the 
publicand the press. They deal thoroughly 


and candidly with topics of great individual 
—_ social interest, and should be read by 





The Tribune says: “His impressive 
statements on the subject of Drinking are 
of more value to the cause of temperance 
than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

py of this book. Send by mall. poet. 

oO 8 mai - 
paid. on receipt of price, b Rk WELLS, 
ublisher, 389 Broadway, - Fok : 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 
—~4—¢ or Ni 
ter w ou whom pub a may be 
— at Publisher's prices, fro 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


New PBusic. 


Mausician’s. Omnibus. vine 
Musical Library, arranged for ‘ne Violin, 
Flute, Fife, Clarionet, Cornet, 
Treble Instrument. ' In 








Masician’s Omnibus, No. 1, con- 
tains 700 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
40 Sets of drilles, with calls and res 
wenn att out in full. = 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Me’ ; ~l 
100 Polkas and W: 
100 Marches, Quickstepa, et etc. 
Hornpipes, Schot 


00 
100 Galo; 
100 Clog 
Masiclan’s. Omnibus, No. 2, con- 
tains 850 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
100 Duets. for two Flutes, two Violins, ete 
200 Scotch Airs, Reels, etc. 
b- Trish Airs, Jigs, etc. 
tg | Dances, with call oe gy 
The Camp ~—_ as practi in the 
U. 8. Army and Na 


Abstract of Camp tions, . 
Roll Calls, Marches, Quicksteps, etc. 
Mastcian’s Omnibus, No. 3, con- 
tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
100 Duets. for two Fintes, two Violins, etc. 
30 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and fignres. 


sches, Reels, etc. 


og Varsoviennes, 


German Wai! 
100 Scotch and Irish Airs. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances. 


100 Polkas, Mazurkas, Horn) , Minuets. 
Redow jennes. 























AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


THIBET. 

Tuer is a country of considerable extent 

in central Asia, but comparatively little is 
known of its inhabitants and characteristics. 
It is situated at the northern boundary of Hin- 
dostan, and between China and Cash- 
mere. It is a province of the Chinese 
empire, and contains the city held in the 
highest honor by all true Buddhists— 
Lassa or H’Lassa. It is in that city 
where dwells the grand Lama, whose 
worship so extensively prevails in Asia. 
Two of the largest cities, Jega-Gungar 
and Shigatze, are said to contain 100,000 
inhabitants each. 


The country is one of the most ele- 
vated on the globe—a table-land sur- 
rounded by lofty mountain chains ; and 
though much diversified by hills and 
valleys, its lowest portions are scarcely 
less than 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The climate, especially in the 
northern districts, is rigorous, and very 
free from moisture; timber never rots, 
but becomes so dry as to readily break ; 
and the flesh of animals exposed to the 
air dries until it can be reduced to pow- 
der, and may be preserved in that state 
for years. 


As might be stipposed, vegetation is 
scanty, though in some parts of the 
country bordering on India, especially 
in the valley of the Mouran, there is 
cultivated a variety of fruits, nuts, and 
grains. Buckwheat and barley are the 
principal articles grown for food. The 
number of animals, both wild and do- 
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over the forehead, and falls down behind lower | 
than the waist. They also wear large lappets, | 
covering the ears. These are woolen, fastened | 
to the hair, and edged with brown or black fur. | 

The religion of Thibet is Lamaism, a form of | 
Buddhism. The temples are full of idols. Vain | 
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mestic, is much greater than the general 
scantiness of vegetation leads one to expect. 
Even the elephant, buffalo, and musk deer 
frequent the alpine scenery of Thibet. There 
also is found the argali with its great horns, 
which are said to weigh one hundred pounds. 
The people of Thibet belong to the same fam- 
ily as the Chinese. They are pliant, agile, frank, 
generous, and brave. They evince considera- 
ble industry, being workers in metals, manu- 
facturers of fine shawls from the long hair of 
their sheep and goats, and skillful dyers of 
cloth. Their traffic with China and other 
neighboring nations exceeds five millions of 
dcllars per annum. 

The most singular feature in their socialism 
is polyandry, or the having several husbands 
by one woman. Thus, a woman is often the 
wife of all the brothers in a family. The dress 
of the people is made with especial reference 
to the necessities of their severe climate. The 
women (see illustration) wear a black woolen 
jacket, a large striped woolen skirt of many 
colors, green, blue, red and yellow, and a sheep- 
skin cloak or mantle. The upper classes cover 
the sheepskin cloak with brocade or silk. The 
heads of the women are bare, so that the very 
singular arrangement of the hair can be fully 
seen. A border of narrow plaits hangs round 
the head like a ‘ong fringe, and a narrow band 
of cloth, ornamented with turquoises, is passed 
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cool comfort from a heathen, which some pro- 
fessed Christians may need when the globe 
rests on their shoulders. 

An ambassador in China was one night toss- 
ing sleeplessly upon his bed; his old servant 
noticed his trouble, and said to him: 

“Sir, may I put to you, and will you 
answer, three questions? First, did not 
the Almighty govern this world very 
well before you came into it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And will He not also do the same 
when you are gone out of it?” 

“ TI know that.” 

“Then, do you not think, sir, that 
He is able to govern it while you are in 
it?” 

The ambassador smiled assent, turned 
round, and slept calmly. 

How our Eyres DEcEIVE vs.—Here 
is a row of ordinary capital letters and 
figures : 

SSSXXXZZZ333388888 


They are such as are made up of two 
parts of equal shapes. Look carefully 
at these, and you will perceive that the 
upper halves of the characters are a 
very little smaller than the lower halves 
—so little that an ordinary eye will de- 
clare them to be of equal size. Now 
turn the page upside down, and without 
any careful looking you will see that 
this difference in size is very much exag- 
gerated—that the real top half of the 
letter is very much smaller than the bot- 
tom half. It will be seen from this that 
there is a tendency in the eye to enlarge 





repetitions, which they call prayers, are among 
the mummeries of their worship, to multiply 
which as rapidly and with as little trouble as 
possible to themselves, they have their pray- 
ing machines, containing a number of written 
prayers, which, as the machine is turned by 
the hand, revolves with it, and are placed, as 
prayers said, to the account of him who makes 
it revolve; or sometimes, as less troublesome, 
they are placed by the side of a stream and 
turned like a water-mill. 

The language of the Thibetans probably be- 
longs to the great family of monosyllabic lan- 
guages, of which the Sanscrit is regarded one 
of the most ancient. [ts alphabet is phonetic, 
and reads, like the English, from left to right. 
Its literature is extensive, but chiefly consists 
of translations from and commentaries on the 
sacred books of Buddha. 

Although regarded a province of China, Thi- 
bet is substantially independent, its tribute 
being scarcely more than a nominal sum, and 
its government being little affected by the 
Chinese legislation. 

Ss ee oe 

Eeottsm.—Very large Approbativeness is 
over fond of praise, and will even “take in” 
arrant flattery. Persons possessed of it assume 
that ihe “ wide, wide” world would not wag on 
just as well without them. Here is a bit of 





the upper part of any object upon which 
it looks. We miglhit draw two circles of un- 
equal size, and so place them that they should 
appear equal.—Once a Week. 

Be Coo..—If you get heated, strive to get 
cool ; you will succeed, and eventually become 
a cool man,—that is, a man of judgment and 
self-possession, which will keep you out of 
many things that you would regret 

A Deuicate Exaaorration.—The Des 
Moines Register says the grasshoppers recently 
ate up half an acre of tobacco for a man near 
that place; and when the owner went out to 
look at it, they sat on the fence and squirted to- 
bacco-juice in his face. 
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